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PAUL TILLICH AND ST THOMAS 


KENELM FosTER, O.P. 


HE theological writings of Professor Tillich deserve the 
attention of students of St Thomas, both for their positive 
content, which is of the highest interest, and because on 
fundamental matters they explicitly and sharply join issue with 
Thomism. They invite the presumption of a certain common 
ground, certain affinities, and at the same time throw out a challenge 
which we cannot ignore. 

To read these works, especially the great Systematic Theology 
(1951), is to encounter a powerful and original personality, a mind 
organized to an uncommon degree around a single centre. Tillich’s 
peculiar gift is for synthesis; a constructive thinker with a very 
wide range of interests, he is always striving to correlate and 
organize these on the basis of a singularly vivid intuition of being in 
general, the primary datum of the mind, which for him—as for 
St Thomas—represents the mind’s first opening onto reality as a 
whole, as both containing and transcending human nature. It is 
this consciously ontological character of Tillich’s thinking that 
seems to distinguish him among contemporary Protestant theologians; 
as J. H. Randall observes, he ‘stands in the classic tradition of 
Western philosophy’, in the tradition, derived from the Greeks, of 
speculative concern with being itself and wisdom.! Let us stress this 
‘concern’. “Ultimate concern’ is Tillich’s definition of religion, and 
by ‘ultimate’ he means ‘that which determines our being or non- 
being’.? Man for him is the being who ‘asks the question of being’, 
and since God is ‘the answer implied in the question of being’,’ 
theology is essentially a searching into the same question. Hence 
Tillich’s emphatic refusal (against the ‘biblicist’ tendencies of a more 
or less Barthian type) to separate theology from philosophy. For him 
the difference between the two disciplines consists in this, that while 
both aim at understanding ‘the structure of being’, the philosopher 
regards this with ‘detached objectivity’ whereas the theologian 
is existentially committed to it as to the manifestation of his Lord 
and God.‘ So the true theologian is also a philosopher, for he too 
asks the ontological question—that ‘simplest, most profound, and 
1 The Theology of Paul Tillich, edited by C. W. Kegley and R. W. Bretall, New 
York 1952, p. 132. 

2 Systematic Theology, p. 24, cf. p. 14. 


* Ibid., p. 181. 
« Ibid., pp. 11-32. 
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absolutely inexhaustible question . . . of what it means to say that 
something is’*>—though from within a concrete commitment to the 
Christian message. 

Yet despite this philosophical eros, this notable drive of his mind 
towards being, Tillich is a declared and downright anti-Thomist. 
In this essay I shall state the objection he usually brings against 
Thomism, and then attempt, briefly, to indicate the ground of this 
difference in the different ways that he and we reflect on the 
primary datum, being. 

Explicitly the clash with St Thomas occurs over the question of 
proving the existence of God. With a frequency that betrays a keen 
personal concern in the matter Tillich reiterates his opposition to 
any attempt to demonstrate God’s existence. ‘The arguments for 
the existence of God’, runs a characteristic passage, ‘neither are 
arguments nor are they proof of the existence of God. They are 
expressions of the question of God which is implied in human finitude. 
This question is their truth; every answer they give is untrue.’6 
Primarily, it seems, it is not the arguments themselves, as arguments, 
that Tillich objects to, but the attitude of mind that proposes them. 
This comes out clearly in another typically strong statement: ‘It is 
as atheistic to affirm the existence of God as to deny it. God is 
being-itself, not a being.”? The rejection, then, of the proofs for God’s 
existence is evidently part and parcel of a rejection of a certain way 
—typified, for Tillich, by St Thomas particularly—of thinking 
about God at all. Though God supremely is, he must not be thought 
of as existing, because this would be to treat him as one thing along 
with others, whether one affirmed his existence or merely put the 
question. The question should be ‘neither asked nor answered’.® 
This is not to say that there is no ‘question of God’ ; there is, and it is 
the theologian’s raison-d’étre—but only if and in so far as it is not 
contaminated by the question about existence, the question an sit. 

What then is the authentic, the right, the uncontaminated ‘ques- 
tion of God’? It is, first, the ontological question of ‘what it means 
to be’. To this question God is the implicit answer, but explicitly 
its answer is an understanding of the ‘structure of being’ through 
certain ultimate principles and categories—in short, an ontology 
(this term Tillich prefers to ‘metaphysics’). Now the structure of 
being contains an ‘unconditional element’ which is disclosed to the 
attentive mind in terms of certain absolute norms: ‘verum ipsum, the 
true-itself’, in the theoretical reason, ‘bonum ipsum, the good-itself’, 
® Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate Reality, 1955, p. 6. 

* Systematic Theology, p. 228. 


7 Ibid., p. 263 
® Ibid., p. 263. 
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in the practical reason. Rightly to acknowledge these norms is to 
acknowledge, to become aware of, God; for they are ‘manifestations 
of esse-ipsum, being-itself, the ground and abyss of everything that 
is’.® They are the presence of God in our mind as the ‘power of being’ ; 
so that with them arises, beyond the question of mere being, the 
explicit question of God as God. But what sort of question is this, 
what answer does it expect? If I understand Tillich rightly at this 
point—and he has not, I think, made himself perfectly clear—he 
would say, first, that the explicit emergence of the question of God 
is the expression, in ‘the depth of reason’, of a direct encounter of 
the finitude of man with the infinite godhead ;!° and secondly, that 
the ‘answer’ therefore expected is a release from the peril, the 
‘anxiety’, of finitude, it is a being given a share in God’s eternal 
being; and thirdly, that the answer that must not be expected, 
that must not even be envisaged, is any assurance of God’s existence 
other than that already given in the awareness of the unconditional 
element in experience. But it is just here, Tillich insists, that Western 
theology, between Augustine and Aquinas, went astray. The classic 
formulation of the unconditional element, in terms of the norm of 
truth, veritas, was given to the West by Augustine, but later distorted 
into arguments for the existence of God, notably by the Augustinian 
St Anselm with his ‘ontological argument’, the value of which lies 
wholly and solely in the point from which it starts, ‘the description 
of the relation of our mind to being as such’, as apprehended in the 
transcendental notions, esse, verum, bonum.2 The rest of it is utterly 
invalid—not only as a logical process, as St Thomas later and Kant 
saw, but also in what it attempted to prove, namely God’s existence 
as a fact. And this, of course, rules out in advance St Thomas’s 
quite different proof of the same conclusion. 

Tillich, then, denies that one can properly say that God exists: 
‘The scholastics were right when they asserted that in God there is 
no difference between essence and existence. But they perverted 
their insight when they spoke of the existence of God and tried to 
argue in favour of it."!8 This might be thought a mere question of 
terms, of the way one chooses to use the word ‘existence’. For 
Tillich, certainly, existence always connotes finitude; it is always 
for him the actualization of some potentiality: ‘whatever exists’, he 
writes, ‘is more than it is in the state of mere potentiality and less 


® Ibid., p. 229-30, cf. p. 88; Theology of Culture, pp. 12-16. 
10 Cf. Systematic Theology, p. 88. 

11 Jbid., pp. 181-206, 24. cf. Theology of Culture, pp. 30-39. 
18 Ibid., pp. 227-31; Theology of Culture, pp. 10-29. 

18 Systematic Theology, p. 227. 
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than it could be in the power of its essential nature’.4 In this sense 
of the term, then, plainly God does not exist—for us no more than 
for Tillich. If this were all the difference between us it could be 
settled, in theory at least, quite easily. We could reserve ‘existence’ 
to signify finite actual being and find some other term for the 
infinite actuality. But the matter is not, it is clear, as simple as that. 
For one thing, Tillich explicitly and repeatedly rejects any and every 
argument for establishing the—let us say—‘isness’ of the infinite 
being; and for another thing—and here is the more radical disagree- 
ment—he appears to reject on principle the judgment that God is 
(as distinct from mere awareness of his reality) whether this judg- 
ment be made as the conclusion of an inference or simply as a 
statement of sheer fact.!® Let us take these two points in turn. 

As to the first one, the possibility of arguing to the existence of 
God, it is not to my purpose here to defend the accepted arguments, 
or any others, but it is very relevant to understand why Tillich rejects 
them. He does so broadly for two reasons: because he thinks they 
are bad arguments and because he thinks that the being whose 
existence they conclude to falls short of the true, the adequate notion 
of God. But his main stress falls on this second point. Indeed, so far 
as I have read him, he offers only one direct, detailed criticism of the 
argumentative process in question as such. It occurs on pages 217-8 
of Systematic Theology and deals with the possibility of finding God 
at the end of a causal series; but as criticism it is quite superficial 
and so it need not detain us. As I say, his main objection, and it 
springs from the heart of his system, is to the sort of God the argu- 
ments are supposed to conclude to. He insists again and again that 
‘to argue that God exists is to deny him’; it is to erect a no-God, an 
idol, in the place of God.® And his three chief reasons for this 
assertion are, I think, the following: to argue for God’s existence is in 
effect (a) to make God a mere ‘object’ vis-a-vis the human subject 
who reasons about him (whereas in reality he transcends the 
subject-object division) ;!7 (b) it is to make God a mere ‘existent’ 
and therefore, as we have seen, one finite thing among others; and 
(c) it is to reduce God to a ‘missing part’ of the world from which 
the argument—in particular the so-called ‘cosmological argument’ 


4 Jbid., pp. 225-6, 183. 

18 Jbid., p. 227: ‘God does not exist. He is being-itself beyond essence and exist- 
ence’. This distinction of the true God from the false one of whom existence is 
predicated leads to the statement that ‘Genuine religion without an element of 
atheism cannot be imagined’. Theology of Culture, p. 25. 

16 Jbid., p. 227. 

17 Jbid., p. 191. 
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of St Thomas—pretends to derive him; which again is to make God 
finite.18 

The point, then, is that a certain way of thinking about God is 
considered to un-God him. Now what, au fond, is this way of thinking ? 
What use of the mind is it that Tillich radically objects to? It is, I 
suggest, that use of the mind which traditional logic calls judgment, 
and in particular the judgment of fact or existence—‘Peter is’, ‘this 
table is’. In traditional logic, judgment is, formally speaking, the 
second operation of the mind. The first is ‘simple apprehension’ 
whereby one forms a concept, or cluster of concepts, of e.g., the man 
Peter. Such concepts combine or separate in the mind according to 
the evidence given by experience or reasoning; and then, in view of 
this evidence, one assents to the combination or the separation: 
‘Peter is a man’, ‘he is not clever’, ‘he exists’, ‘he does not exist’. 
Now it is important here to note two things about the function of the 
verb ‘to be’ in judgment, as we understand this. First, the verb 
‘to be’ is present in every judgment, at least implicitly: to say ‘Peter 
writes’ is to mean ‘Peter is writing’. And secondly, the verb ‘to be’ 
has a double function in every judgment, what is called a formal 
function and a material one. When I say, ‘Peter is a man’, the 
copula ‘is’ expresses something about Peter’s being, that he has the 
sort of being we call human; and this is the material function of ‘is’ 
in the judgment. Its formal function, that which it exercises precisely 
as completing the act of judging, is to express my assent to the fact 
that Peter is human; it means ‘Yes, it is so’. Moreover, since judg- 
ment is, essentially, not mere awareness of some reality, but assent 
to this awareness, it is not mere knowledge but a knowing that one 
knows; hence that function of ‘is’ which is proper precisely to its 
presence in judgment is to express a knowledge that one knows. And 
since the mind formally as mind is the power to know, it follows that 
the mind’s conformity to the real, its truthfulness, veritas, is only 
found formally and fully in the judgment!®—not in our simple 
awareness of reality but in the act through which we simultaneously 
both know and assent to our awareness, in the judgment ‘x is (or is 
not) y’—where ‘is’ expresses both the act of knowledge as such, i.e. 
the mind as mind’s conformity to the real, its immanent truthfulness, 
and also the objective being of that real to which the mind is now 
conformed; but the former formally, the latter only materially. 

With this analysis behind us we are in a position to meet Tillich’s 
criticism of St Thomas; which is based, I think, on a misunder- 
standing of the function of the copula in judgment. St Thomas 


18 Jbid., p. 228. 
19 Cf. Summa Theol., 1a. xvi, 2. 
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makes it perfectly clear that the term ‘being’ has two main functions: 
to signify reality as such, and to signify the mind’s conformity to 
reality. Thus very early, in the De ente et essentia, we read: “The term 
being (ens) is used in two ways: in one way as referring to what is 
divided into the ten categories (i.e. being as real or existing); in 
another way as signifying the truth of propositions. And the differ- 
ence is this, that in the second way anything can be called being 
about which one can form an affirmative proposition, even if 
nothing is thereby stated to exist in re; and in this sense we speak of 
privations and negations as ‘beings’, saying that affirmation is the 
opposite of negation, and that blindness zs in the eye. But in terms of 
the first way we can only speak of being in referring to something 
that really exists (or could exist, one may add). And in this sense 
blindness and so forth are not “beings”. The reference to non- 
entities like blindness may be confusing, but the point of this 
quotation for our purpose is simply to bring out the distinction 
between ens as real—i.e. existing or able to exist—and ens as expres- 
sion of the mind’s truthfulness. And both senses of ens are involved in 
every judgment, but the second is the one proper to and characteris- 
tic of judgment. And in general it is characteristic of the human 
reason’s effort to know reality, if this effort finds its successful issue 
(in this world at least) only in the formulation of true judgments: 
‘this is so’, ‘this is not so’. Characteristic therefore of human rational 
knowing is a certain indirectness vis-a-vis reality-as-in-itself, 
inasmuch as reason knows most fully by a sort of spontaneous reflec- 
tion on and assent to its apprehensions, by a sort of reculer pour mieux 
sauter, which expresses reality—through the judgment copula ‘is’— 
not simply as reality is in itself but as it has come to be, conceptually, 
in the mind. From another point of view we should say that rational 
knowledge always connotes a certain initial abstraction. 

And all this is true of the judgment of fact or existence also, in 
which the verb ‘to be’ is predicate as well as copula. “The table is’ 
means ‘the table is in being, is an actual existent’. And here the 
copula ‘is’ expresses (a) the table’s own existence, which is material 
of my judgment, and (b) my assent to it, which is form of the judg- 
ment. But prior (in nature, not in time) to my assent to it the table’s 
existence must have somehow have entered my mind, being ‘con- 
ceived’ there in a concept, as we say. I am aware that here I touch 
on the delicate and difficult problem as to how in fact the concrete 
singular existence can be known through a concept, i.e. not without 
some intellectual abstraction—a problem which Thomists in par- 
ticular must face, in view of their doctrine that nothing, not even 
existence, comes within the field of vision of human intelligence 
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except as a result of a certain abstraction from sense data. But this 
further problem must not detain us; all I wish and need to do here 
is to point out that the judgment of existence, being a judgment, also 
exhibits the double function of the copula explained above. Precisely 
as an assent it expresses with its ‘is-—x is an existent—primarily the 
mind’s possession of a truth about x—that it is—and not immedi- 
ately x’s actuality of being as this is, so to say, in x. And this point is 
the more evident when x is not something immediately given in 
sense-experience or self-experience, but only mediately known about 
through inference. St Thomas held that this is the case with our 
scientific, i.e. rationally established, knowledge of God’s existence. 
Some infra-scientific awareness is indeed allowed for by St Thomas at 
the ‘intuitive’ level of sense- or self-experience; but the critical 
reason, he thought, remains unsatisfied until it has found reason to 
predicate esse of that divinum aliquid which it already, but only 
obscurely, apprehends. And the predication is a judgment of 
existence. It is indeed a very extraordinary judgment of existence, 
inasmuch as in this case and this alone the predicate is the Absolute, 
subsistent Existence itself, compared with which all other things 
are as nothing. It is very mysterious indeed that God can be judged 
to exist by his creatures. But there are no short cuts past this mystery. 
To try to short-cut it from the ontological position of a Tillich only 
results in confusion—confusion about human knowledge and about 
the nature of God. And to conclude this inadequate criticism of a 
man whose greatness I most readily acknowledge, let me point, 
more explicitly, to the former of these confusions. 

It is a confusion about the way we rationally know, and one 
pasage in Systematic Theology is particularly revealing of Tillich’s 
unawareness of the relevant distinction I have tried to state, 
between ens in se and ens as the mind’s expression of truth. It runs as 
follows: ‘In order to maintain the truth that God is beyond essence 
and existence while simultaneously arguing for the existence of God, 
Thomas Aquinas is forced to distinguish between two kinds of divine 
existence: that which is identical with essence and that which is not. 
But an existence of God . . . not united with its essence is a contradic- 
tion in terms.’2° The revealing phrase is ‘two kinds of divine exist- 
ence’. There is, of course, for St Thomas only one kind: the esse 
Deum of the judgment ‘that God exists’ is formally and immediately 
only an expression of the mind’s truth, of a truthful state of the 
human mind. But the answer to Tillich’s charge was formulated 
long ago in the Contra Gentiles; it is all too brief but it goes, I think, 
to the root of the matter. St Thomas is replying to an objector who 
% Systematic Theology, p. 262. 
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would say that if essence and existence are in God identical, and if by 
reason we cannot know God’s essence, it follows that reason cannot 
demonstrate his existence. The saint’s reply may be rendered thus: 
‘It is not a valid objection to point to the identity of essence and 
existence in God. For this is the existence whereby God subsists in 
himself, which is as unknown to us as his essence. It is not that 
existence (esse) which expresses an affirmative judgment in the mind. 
This latter existence, as in the judgment that God 1s, is patient of 
demonstration inasmuch as, by probative reasons, our mind can be 
led to form a proposition about God expressing that he is.’?! 
Confusion about human knowledge is likely to cause confusion in 
one’s doctrine about God. But I cannot pursue the matter here. 
Enough to suggest that a certain withdrawal into, or remaining in, 
one’s awareness of the divinity adumbrated in the intuition of being 
and of its ‘unconditional elements’—a refusal to analyse, rationally, 
‘Godness’ into a clear and distinct concept—that all this is bound to 
leave our idea of God imperfectly distinguished from our idea of 
whatever is not God. And this is certainly the case with Paul Tillich, 
as the final chapters of Systematic Theology clearly show. Perhaps, 
after all, what this great book offers us is not theology at all, but a 
magnificent essay in religious anthropology. 
%1 Contra Gentiles I, 12. 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE ’SIXTIES 


J. M. Jackson 


can remember earlier days that Catholic interest in ‘the social 

question’ has declined. It is not difficult to find the reason for 
this present lack of interest, for ‘the social question’ no longer exists 
in the form it did a generation or two generations ago. The develop- 
ment of industrialization in this country, as in many others, brought 
with it the growth of a wage-earning proletariat; and for many the 
wage which was their sole source of income was insufficient to 
provide them with the requirements of a decent life. Even at the 
outbreak of war in 1939, our social order was marred by the effects 
of low wages and unemployment, the twin evils produced by the 
low level of economic activity. Thus in 1936, Rowntree’s survey of 
York showed that something like one-third of the working-class 
population of that city was living in poverty, and that the major 
cause of such poverty was unemployment and low wages. 

Today the position is very different. In a more recent survey,! it 
was shown that now only three per cent of the working class population 
of York is living below the poverty line, and that virtually none of 
this remaining poverty is the result of either unemployment or low 
wages. If we look at the level of unemployment, the comparison 
with the years even just before the war is startling. The Govern- 
ment White Paper on Employment Policy published in 1944 was 
still thinking in terms of an average level of unemployment of eight 
per cent, and this was the figure used for actuarial calculations in 
connection with the National Insurance Scheme. Beveridge in his 
Full Employment in a Free Society, published in the same year, suggested 
that the irreducible minimum of unemployment was three per cent 
and that fluctuations would take place around a rather higher 
average. In fact, the level of unemployment for Britain as a whole 
never rose above this level of three per cent during the recent reces- 
sion, whilst over much of the post-war period important industrial 
areas have had a rate of unemployment as low as one per cent, with a 
considerable excess of unfilled vacancies over the number of men 
unemployed. 

On the other hand, we cannot say that ‘the social question’ which 
confronted an earlier generation has been solved; still less can we 


1 B. S. Rowntree and G. R. Lavers, Poverty and the Welfare State, London, 1950. 


[cnn would be fairly general agreement among those who 
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say that there are not other problems which have arisen and which 
still remain to be recognized. In the first place, unemployment has 
not disappeared, and it would be idle to pretend that when it occurs 
it does not involve considerable suffering and misery for those 
involved. There are two separate issues to be faced in connection 
with unemployment at the present time. First, the provision of an 
adequate income for the unemployed worker and his family. The 
present level of unemployment benefit under the National Insurance 
Scheme is below subsistence level. To live decently whilst out of 
work, a man must draw on his savings or seek National Assistance. 
There is a strong case for relating unemployment benefit to normal 
earnings, and to allow very much more generous rates than at 
present, at least for an initial period. This would, for example, 
give a family time to adjust itself, enable it to keep up hire purchase 
commitments, and so on. In normal circumstances, it would only 
be a relatively short time before a man found another job, and 
under such circumstances a short period of unemployment would 
not be the great hardship it so often is today. 

In some areas, however, the level of unemployment is very much 
higher than it is in Britain as a whole. In Scotland and Wales, the 
average is nearly double that for Britain. This higher level of 
unemployment will also be associated (in all probability) with lower 
wage levels? and with more long-term unemployment. Not only 
will more men be out of work, but a larger proportion of those who are 
will have been out of work for a considerable period, and it is such 
long-term unemployment that is the greatest cause of human 
misery. The reason for such high local unemployment is not difficult 
to find. The areas affected have usually been dependent upon 
relatively few industries and one or more of these has suffered a 
permanent decline in the demand for its products—as in the case of 
the Lancashire cotton industry. 

Here then are two urgent problems. The first we have already 
gone some way towards solving. Redundancy agreements now 
commonly make some provision for compensation to those losing 
their jobs, usually related to their length of service with the firm. 
On the other hand, a great deal remains to be done. The problem 
of local unemployment, whilst more generally recognized, is prob- 
ably much further from solution. It is true that there is a long history 
of legislation on this subject. Nevertheless, this is a very intractable 


problem, and it is doubtful whether recent proposals will provide 
2 Even when basic wage rates are determined by national agreements between 
employers and trade unions, a very large proportion of workers may be on piece 
work that is paid at rates determined locally. Earnings will be further reduced in 
these areas by the absence of overtime and even short-time working. 
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the whole answer. The approach adopted amounts to offering 
subsidies to firms setting up in areas of high unemployment, com- 
bined with some measure of restriction on developments in other 
areas. 

There are limits to the possibilities of such a policy. The most 
serious limitation is the fact that government policy can only be 
concerned with the location of new developments. Some it will be 
worthwhile steering to areas of unemployment. These areas may 
really be the most economical sites when account is taken of all the 
costs which private enterprise neglects—providing houses, schools, 
hospitals and so on for workers who move from their homes in 
search of work. In other cases, it may be felt that a small sacrifice is 
worthwhile to bring work to these areas and to maintain the life of the 
communities which live there. But where the costs of production 
would be very much greater in the areas of unemployment, this 
cannot be overlooked. We cannot forget that such higher costs 
reflect the use of more of our scarce productive resources, both 
human and material, to secure a given output. It may well be that 
we need to consider the alternative of providing increased assistance 
to those willing to move in search of work. At present, of course, the 
mobility of labour is greatly impeded by the cost of movement and 
the difficulty of finding suitable accommodation, especially where 
the man who moves loses the benefit of subsidized council housing or 
rent control. 

What is of special importance is that a genuine solution for this 
problem should be sought, and that we should not be satisfied with a 
solution that ignores the economic facts of life. Discontent with the 
high level of local unemployment in certain areas appears to have 
increased with the recession following the raising of Bank Rate late 
in 1957. Yet the check to demand at that time was necessary if 
inflation were to be stopped. Demand was running ahead of 
productive capacity; in certain areas, there was an acute shortage of 
labour; this in turn was forcing up wages and prices. Nevertheless, 
unemployment in some areas was still comparatively high, though 
perhaps not intolerably so. If inflation is a serious social evil, and 
there is good reason for believing it to be so, then we must, to say the 
least, be very careful about tolerating a situation that is inherently 
inflationary for the sake of keeping local unemployment within 
tolerable limits. 

Another solution which is being widely canvassed is the equaliza- 
tion of freight charges by British Railways. This would certainly be a 
means of overcoming the economic disadvantages of some of the 
areas now suffering from relatively heavy unemployment. It would 
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not be a satisfactory solution, and the analogy with the Post Office 
is misleading. Certainly postal charges are uniform, but here it 
could be argued that the work involved in charging for letters or 
parcels according to the distance of the destination would be too 
great to be worthwhile. On the other hand, we cannot be indifferent 
about whether large numbers of trains are to be employed carrying 
bulky frights such as coal and steel hundreds of miles to factories in 
Land’s End and John o’ Groats instead of relatively short distances 
to factories nearer at hand. If this is the solution to be adopted, it 
will mean hundreds of men employed on the railways carrying goods 
and raw materials, or in producing the additional engines and 
rolling stock, in railway administration and so on, who could have 
been employed instead in producing consumer goods to raise our 
standards of living. And if that aim is too materialistic, they could 
also be employed in producing capital goods for those countries 
which need them to help raise their appallingly low standard of 
living. The world as a whole is not so rich that we can afford to be 
prodigal with our scarce resources! 

Even if low wages now cause very little poverty, it by no means 
follows that the just wage is now a matter of purely academic in- 
terest. Even if it is true that many workers have ‘never had it so 
good’, we cannot be blind to the fact that there may still be some 
who are receiving less than a just wage. Taking into account the 
Family Allowances now paid by the State, a man with three children 
would need to earn a wage of £8 Is. to keep above the Rowntree 
poverty line. Many labourers’ wages tend to be a few shillings short 
of this figure, and the position may be much worse in many occupa- 
tions not covered by formal agreements recorded by the Ministry of 
Labour. Such workers who are on these low rates and can earn 
nothing extra by piece work, overtime, shift work and so on and 
who have four or more children will certainly be living below the 
poverty line. 

This is not to say that these wages are necessarily unjust. There is 
still much debate among Catholic social scientists and moral 
philosophers as to the exact requirements of a just wage. The idea 
of the ‘family living wage’ is only one element in the just wage, and 
there would be fairly general agreement that a man is entitled to the 
value of his services as determined by supply and demand in the 
labour market. Some authorities, however, take the view that if this 
is less than a ‘family living wage’ it is a sign that something is wrong, 
that since a man is entitled to marry and have a family he is there- 
fore entitled to a wage that is at least sufficient for this purpose. 
Others, including bishops, hold that the wage which an employer is 
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bound to pay in strict justice is not less than is sufficient to maintain 
the worker himself, and that he is entitled to some form of family 
allowance, either in social or in strict justice,’ to enable him to 
support his family. 

In the past, discussion of the just wage has concentrated on the 
question of whether or not the worker has been paid enough. In the 
present situation of full employment, where the bargaining power of 
trade unions is greatly enhanced, the possibility emerges that wages 
may be higher than is compatible with strict justice. To date, it is 
probable that the chief factor forcing wages upward has been the 
scarcity of labour resulting from the high level of the demand for 
goods. Employers, on the whole, have been willing to pay high wages 
to get labour. The chief disputes have, in the main, been in the 
nationalized industries, particularly the railways, where wages have 
increased less in the post-war period than elsewhere. On the other 
hand, there have been signs that big wage demands were still being 
submitted after the inflationary pressure of demand has temporarily 
eased and the cost of living has ceased to rise. There was a very real 
possibility that a point was being reached where the demands of the 
unions, at least in respect of the better-paid workers, were going 
beyond what was their due in justice. 

Meanwhile, the different economic conditions of the post-war 
period and the new social policies have greatly reduced but not 
eliminated poverty. This reduction has also been accompanied by a 
big change in the principal causes of poverty. The Rowntree and 
Lavers survey of York in 1950 showed that nearly seventy per cent of 
what poverty there is today is found amongst the aged. In other 
words, quite a large proportion of people over sixty-five must be 
living in poverty. This is certainly one of the major social problems 
of the years that lie ahead, and one, incidentally, which may get 
worse as the proportion of old people in the population rises. 

Poverty among the aged really gives rise to two separate problems. 
First, that of making satisfactory provision for those who have 
already retired or will do so soon, and secondly, that of making 
long-term plans for overcoming this problem in the most satisfactory 
way. Unfortunately, there may be something of a clash between 
these two ends. Whereas under a private pension scheme a fund is 
build up over the years which is sufficient to purchase an appro- 
* Thus the Australian Hierarchy has suggested that the State has an obligation to 
pay family allowances in social justice, the Bishop of Fribourg has suggested that 
this obligation is one of strict justice arising from the service rendered to the State 
by parents in having children. This latter idea will not appeal to many, and it is 


also difficult to see how an obligation in strict justice can arise in the absence of 
some kind of contractual relationship. 
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priate annuity when a man retires, the National Insurance scheme 
is not funded. The reason for this is that State pensions for the 
retired have always been paid either to those who have not contri- 
buted or have not contributed long enough or at high enough rates 
to earn, on an actuarial basis, the pension in question. There would 
be little or no difficulty at the present time in introducing pension 
schemes that would give every worker an adequate income on retire- 
ment. The trouble is that if this were done by means of funded 
schemes, the only kind compatible with non-State provision, it 
would still be necessary for funds to be raised to pay pensions under 
the present scheme to those already retired and who were too near 
retirement to be brought into any new scheme. There would, in 
fact, be a need to collect two sets of contributions. If pensions under 
the present scheme were to be raised as well, as many think they 
should be, the total amount of contributions to be collected would 
be more than double what is required at present. 

There can be little doubt that the ideal solution for the long run 
would be to enable each person to make adequate provision for his 
retirement either by means of his own savings or, more usually, 
through an occupational pension scheme. It is worth remembering 
that under occupational pension schemes, workers acquire rights of a 
kind quite different from the legal ‘right’ to benefit under National 
Insurance. This latter right is very much subject to modification by 
Parliament in accordance with the exigencies of Government finan- 
cial circumstances. Moreover, there may be arbitrary rules attached 
to the payment of benefits, often trying to define a class that is in 
‘need’ of benefit (a relic of the old Poor Law?) but succeeding only 
in creating the most glaring anomalies.4 Yet how can the develop- 
ment of such a system be reconciled with the need to relieve existing 
poverty among the retired ? Here perhaps we might well ask whether 
our objections to the means test have not been carried too far. 
Might it not be desirable to refuse to extend increased benefits 
under National Insurance without a means test except in so far as 
they had been earned on a proper actuarial basis? Otherwise, a 
considerable burden may be incurred by the State in paying increased 
retirement pensions, for example, to thousands of people who are 
already in receipt of more than adequate occupational pensions. 

The post-war period has, on the whole, been one of exceptionally 
low unemployment. On the other hand, it has been a period when 
* If the right to a retirement or widow’s pension is ‘earned’ by one’s contributions, 
why should it be reduced or abolished if one earns more than a certain amount? 
National Insurance widow’s benefits are denied to a widow who had been married 


for less than three years, no matter how long her late husband contributed. And 
whilst earnings reduce pensions, unearned income does not. 
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prices, for the most part, have risen steadily. There are plenty of 
people who openly argue that if inflation is the price to be paid for 
curing the chronic unemployment of pre-war years, it is a price 
worth paying. Indeed, looking at the level of unemployment before 
1939, this contention is hardly to be denied. Nevertheless, it is quite 
a different matter to say that it is wrong to tolerate the pre-war level 
of unemployment or by pursuing certain policies deliberately to 
create unemployment, and acquiescing in continuous and perhaps 
fairly rapid inflation in order to reduce the level of unemployment 
from three per cent to two per cent. Inflation is undoubtedly a 
major social and economic evil. The mismanagement of the currency 
in this way can mean serious injustice and loss to many small savers. 
It makes it increasingly difficult for adequate provision to be made 
for retirement pensions outside of a state scheme. Even a rise of one 
per cent a year from the time a man reaches the age of twenty until 
he retires in forty-five years time mean a rise of fifty-six per cent in 
prices by the end of the period; moreover, early pension contribu- 
tions which, because of the effects of compound interest, have a 
disproportionately large effect on the total fund accumulated, would 
have been paid at a rate appropriate to the earlier level of prices 
and incomes. When prices rise, as they frequently have done, at 
three per cent or even much more a year, the position is so much 
the worse. 

From inflation, we can turn to more general questions in relation 
to the level of prices in general and of particular products. Here two 
problems stand out especially. First, what should happen to prices 
and incomes as productivity increases? Secondly, are prices 
reasonable when fixed by single firms which dominate their indus- 
tries or by agreement between firms ? 

On the first of these, it has been suggested that prices will remain 
stable if wages increase by no more than the average increase in 
productivity each year. This is the least we should aim at, though it 
might be preferable if we could even aim at a falling price level 
which would enable those living on fixed incomes to share the 
benefits of advances in techniques and capital accumulation. What 
is not always realized is that even the objective of a steady price 
level is unobtainable unless prices are falling in those industries 
where productivity is increasing more rapidly than the average. 
The reason for this is simple. The general price level is an average of 
the changes in the price of all different kinds of commodities. If 
wages are rising, costs and therefore prices will rise in those industries 
where productivity does not increase or increases less than the 
average. If, therefore, the general level of prices is to remain 
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constant, some prices must fall. It is particularly important, there- 
fore, if we are to aim at a steady price level, that price reductions 
should not be prevented by monopolistic exploitation. 

The idea of the ‘just price’ has, of course, a long history in moral 
philosophy. There would be fairly general agreement that the just 
price can be roughly identified with that which would emerge when 
there is relatively free competition on both sides of the market; it is, 
in fact, difficult to envisage anything better than a genuinely 
competitive market as a means of reaching the communis aestimatio. 
Today, however, we must admit that competition is limited by the 
emergence of large firms dominating their industries and by agree- 
ments between firms to restrict competition. There is, therefore, the 
danger that firms will abuse the monopoly power they possess. It is 
important, therefore, that monopolies should be subject to close 
supervision with a view to ensuring that they do not make more than 
a reasonable level of profit (sufficient, that is, to attract the capital 
required) and that the consumer is not made to pay for the firms’ 
inefficiency. The work of the Monopolies Commission in dealing 
with single-firm monopolies and of the Restrictive Practices Court in 
dealing with agreements that limit competition need to be followed 
with care. 

In recent months, the murkier side of City life has been frequently 
in the news. Apart from certain obviously shady transactions, the 
whole business of takeover bids has appeared to attract considerable 
suspicion, if nothing more. Certainly there is need for a tightening 
up of our laws in certain respects, but this, for the most part, is a 
matter of dealing with flagrant if sophisticated dishonesty. The take- 
over bid situation is rather different. There must always be room 
for such bids, and perhaps the most sinister aspect of them, which is 
not always the most appreciated, is that the degree of concentration in 
production or distribution is being increased by this means. It is not 
always a case of aiming at anything in the way of monopoly for the 
sake of exploiting the consumer: rather, one sometimes suspects 
that the building of economic empires is an end in itself, though 
always carrying the danger of exploitation for the consumer. 

This has brought us back to the proletariat. What can be done to 
give the ordinary worker a greater share in the ownership of the 
means of production as well as a fair share of current output? 
This is a subject on which there has been very much loose thinking. 
Profit-sharing and co-partnership are not the answers, at least as 
these are usually understood. In the first place, a man who acquires 
a financial interest in the firm for which he works is a fool. If the 
firm does badly and he loses a job, he will also lose if he has to sell his 
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shares; indeed, they may have lost all their value. If he is wise, he 
will put his money into shares in some other company, so that if he 
loses his job because the firm he works for fails, he will have a 
valuable asset to tide him over. It is a mistake to put all one’s eggs 
in one basket. Secondly, the idea that there should normally be sub- 
stantial profits to be shared with the workers needs to be looked at 
very carefully indeed. It is more in keeping with the requirements of 
justice that substantial benefits should be passed on to consumers in 
lower prices than that those concerned in the industry should take 
exceptionally large rewards, whether in wages or profits. Thirdly, 
the partnership between labour and capital should be recognized 
regardless of financial arrangements for dividing profits and the 
like. This partnership should recognize the importance to the 
worker of his job, both as a means of earning the money he needs to 
keep himself and his family and more directly in enabling him to 
develop his talents and his personality. 

One feature of modern industry is the extent to which capital 
developments are being financed from undistributed profits. This 
policy is undesirable in some respects. It may strengthen monopolis- 
tic tendencies, and apart from this may mean that money is available 
to finance developments by one firm which are less desirable than 
developments which another could undertake were it able to raise 
the necessary funds. One way out of this difficulty would be to force 
firms to reduce prices rather than accumulate undistributed profits 
in this way: more developments would then have to be financed 
by raising new capital directly from the public. There is another 
possibility. There is at the present time comparatively little scope 
for substantial wage increases without price increases. It would, 
however, be quite possible in most instances for firms to offer 
considerable fringe benefits, particularly pensions, without raising 
prices. The profits at present undistributed would have to be paid 
out in pension contributions, but the pension funds would hold these 
for investment. There would be no transfer from investment to 
consumption use, but the money would be in the hands of pension 
funds which could make it more generally available. Moreover, 
these assets would now be held on behalf of the workers. They might 
not, thereby, obtain any significant control of industry, but they 
would certainly be raised from their present proletarian status: 
funds would accumulate in their name which would be used to 
give them, on retirement, an adequate income, fully earned by their 
own efforts. 

One final problem may be mentioned briefly, the role of the 
State. The State must obviously play a big part in securing anything 
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approaching a tolerable, let alone an ideal, social order. It is less 
certain that it must play such a direct role in the provision of 
various services as it does today. This has already been mentioned in 
connection with retirement pensions. Does the provision of adequate 
medical services for all require a State service? Most people could 
afford medical care through insurance if it were decided to develop 
this kind of system. Should this not be done merely because we are 
reluctant to make special provision for the minority who could not? 
Catholic claims for increased assistance with the cost of school 
building is a claim for special privilege so long as a State system of 
education exists in this country. It is a legitimate claim, of course, 
but let us not pretend that one hundred per cent grants on the 
Scottish pattern really represent the ideal in respect for parental 
rights. That can exist only when State education is a thing of the 
past.® 

Sufficient has been said to show that complacency about social 
questions is totally misplaced. The range of problems to be faced in 
building an ideal social order is as great as ever; indeed, probably 
greater since the immediate priorities are less obvious than before 
the war. Moreover, the problems are not only many and individually 
complex, they are very much inter-connected. There can, therefore, 
be no suggestion that the Church has a simple set of principles on 
social matters that the ordinary Catholic can readily learn and hope 
to pass on to others. The principles may indeed be few and simple, 
but they are of very little meaning, in themselves; they must be 
applied in the light of modern conditions. Those who wish to make 
an intelligent study of the Church’s attitude to social questions must 
first be prepared to study the social and economic conditions of the 
community in which they live. This study must be carried on at two 
levels. First, the ordinary Catholic must try to study, to the best of 
his ability, the application of Catholic social principles to modern 
conditions. There are, however, still many fields in which there is 
considerable room for debate as to which policies are most con- 
sistent with the Church’s principles. It is in these fields that the 
second level of study is called for, by those trained in the social 
sciences as well as possessing some knowledge of the Church’s social 
teaching. For them there is the task of developing this teaching and 
its application to contemporary problems. This, moreover, is 
probably the more important task in the long run. In Britain, there 


5 This is not incompatible with substantial state subsidies for education. See 
J. Wiseman’s paper, “The Economics of Education’ read to the 1958 meeting of the 
British Association and re-printed in the Scottish Journal of Political Economy, 
February 1959. 
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is a very real need for Catholic social scientists to undertake this 
work. It is to be hoped that too many young Catholics entering our 
universities will not be put off by the idea current in some quarters 
that the social sciences are more dangerous to their faith than any 
other discipline. 


THE VATICAN DOGMA 


EpmuND Hit, o.p. 


attitudes in the Catholic Church to the question of the papal 
prerogatives, and to infallibility in particular. First of all 
there was the Gallican position. Gallicanism, though still strong, 
had been on the wane in France since the revolution. It may be 
described—perhaps not quite fairly—as the idea of a constitutional 
Church in the interests of an absolute monarch. It was really the 
residue of the late medieval conciliar theory propounded at the 
Councils of Constance (1415-18) and Basle (1431), carried over into 
the post-renaissance Europe of absolute rulers. It is conveniently 
summarized in the four Gallican articles drawn up in 1682 and 
which (1) reject the pope’s power of deposing princes and of inter- 
fering in civil affairs; (2) assert the validity of the decrees of Con- 
stance (never ratified by any pope) on the authority of general 
councils over the pope; (3) declare that the exercise of papal 
authority is to be regulated by the canons, and in France by the 
customs of the Gallican Church; and (4) declare that in matters of 
faith and morals, while the pope has the chief part, his judgments 
are not irreformable of themselves, but only if ratified by the consent 
of the Church. 
At the Vatican Council there was only one full-blooded Gallican 
bishop present, Maret, and he submitted to the Council’s definitions. 
The contrary position to Gallicanism was the Ultramontane. It 
held to the papal, as opposed to the conciliar, view of papal author- 
ity. It had been clearly formulated by St Robert Cardinal Bellar- 
mine at the beginning of the seventeenth century. The pope, as 
head of the Church on earth, is above general councils. It is his 
right alone to convoke and approve councils. Their acts and decrees 
have no validity unless confirmed by him. The pope is supreme judge 


A HUNDRED years ago there were four fairly well defined 
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in questions of faith and morals; and when he teaches the whole 
Church on these questions, he cannot err. 

The pope’s dogmatic infallibility, however, does not render 
councils otiose, for the pope still needs to use ordinary human means 
to form his judgment, and among such useful means are the delibera- 
tions of councils. Furthermore, dogmatic definitions of faith depend 
upon the Church’s apostolic tradition and upon the sense of the 
local Churches; they are statements, clarifications, of this tradition 
and sense; and one of the most proper means of ascertaining what is 
the Church’s sense and tradition on any question is the convocation 
of a council. 

This Ultramontane position was going to be proved, in fact, by 
the Vatican Council to be the authentic Catholic doctrine. Gallican- 
ism after 1870 ceased to be a tenable doctrinal position. But there 
was a third attitude to the question, too often confused with this 
Bellarminian Ultramontanism, which developed mightily in the 
years preceding the Council, and which Abbot Butler names neo- 
Ultramontanism. It was really more of an emotional, devotional 
attitude to the Holy See than a theological position: Ultramontan- 
ism confused and sloganized by untheological minds. But this only 
made it the more disconcerting when it threatened to dominate the 
theological scene. The names associated with it are those of Ward, 
Manning, and the French journalist Louis Veuillot. They tended to 
confuse infallibility with inspiration, even with impeccability. Thus 
‘Ward held explicitly that infallibility often amounts to a new 
inspiration. He did not shrink from saying that dogmatic bulls 
were to be accepted as the word of God. . . . His attitude to encycli- 
cals and allocutions was much like the Protestant attitude to the 
Bible.’! One quotation from Veuillot will suffice: ‘We all know 
certainly only one thing, and that is that no man knows anything 
except the Man with whom God is for ever, the Man who carries 
the thought of God’.? This amounts to maintaining that no Catholic 
may think anything about the faith unless the pope has thought it 
first. It is really genuine Ultramontanism stood on its head, because 
the genuine doctrine reserves the /ast word to the ultimate judge of 
faith and morals, but not the first. 

Not unnaturally many sober and responsible bishops and theo- 
logians were frightened by this tendency. In opposition to it there 
gradually formed the body of opinion known as Inopportunist. 
Their leader was the bishop of Orleans, Dupanloup, and they were 
represented in England above all by Newman. They were not 


1 Cuthbert Butler. The Vatican Council, p. 74. 
* fbid., p. 75. 
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Gallicans; they would most of them have subscribed to Bellarmine’s 
statement of doctrine. But they were so disconcerted by the extrava- 
gances of the neo-Ultramontanes, clamouring for a definition of 
infallibility, that they were driven to oppose any definition as being 
theologically, not only politically, inopportune. It would, they feared, 
give the sanction of authority to devout demagogues of the Veuillot 
type and their impossible papolatry. A definition would have the 
effect of separating the pope from the Church, or—what amounts 
to the same thing—of identifying the essence of the Church with the 
pope; /’Eglise, c’est mot would henceforth be the guiding principle, 
and bishops would find themselves all of a sudden no more than 
papal officials and yes-men; theology, the vital penetration by the 
Christian mind of the mysteries of faith, would be reduced to the 
dead and abject registration of pontifical oracles. 

Of such a sort were the fears that agitated even staunch Catholics 
like Dupanloup and Newman; such were the illusory forebodings 
that drove a proud man like Déllinger out of the Church; such, in 
the mind of many Protestant critics, are to this day the fancied 
consequences of the Vatican definition. 

The Vatican Council opened then with the prospect of a triangu- 
lar contest. Gallicanism was not really an issue. The field was 
divided between Ultramontanism in the centre, neo-Ultramontanism 
on one side of it, and Inopportunism on the other. Let us see how 
these three theological attitudes have affected, and are reflected in, 
the final definition. 

Papal infallibility is defined in the fourth chapter of “The First 
Dogmatic Constitution on the Church of Christ’, the constitution 
Pastor Aeternus. This first constitution on the Church was not 
followed by a second, as had been planned. Moreover, when it 
became clear that the Council was unlikely to complete its pro- 
gramme, the proposed schema for a constitution on the Church was 
so re-arranged as to bring forward the subject of the papacy at the 
beginning of the statement of Catholic doctrine on the Church, 
instead of in its natural place in the middle: If this had not been 
done, the revealed doctrine of papal authority and infallibility 
would not have been defined at all; that it was done represents the 
triumph of the neo-Ultramontanes over the Inopportunists. At the 
same time it has to be realized that the Vatican Council’s dogmatic 
definition is professedly incomplete, and that while the sketch of 
the dogma’s context or background given in the constitution itself 
is indeed inadequate, this background or context is still there in 
current, though ‘undefined’, Catholic tradition; and that the 
Vatican Council’s unfinished and hastily re-arranged proceedings 
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were not intended to erase this tradition, nor must they be regarded 
as so doing. 
This is clear from the preamble of Pastor Aeternus, which does 
serve to localize the papacy in its proper doctrinal context. It runs: 
The eternal shepherd and bishop of our souls, in order to 
perpetuate the saving work of redemption, decreed the building 
of a holy Church in which all the faithful might be held together 
by the bond of one faith and charity. . . . Just as he sent the 
apostles, therefore, as he himself had been sent by the Father, so 
also it was his will that there should be shepherds and teachers in 
his Church till the end of the world. But in order that the episco- 
pate might be one and undivided, and that ‘by the mutual 
solidarity of the high priests the whole multitude of believers 
might be preserved in unity of faith and communion, he set 
blessed Peter before the other apostles, and established in him the 
abiding principle and visible foundation of each unity’ [sc. of 
faith and of communion-charity].3 
Here the papal primacy is set in the context of the episcopate, 
and the episcopate in the context of the Church; there is a pope for 
the sake of the bishops and bishops for the sake of the faithful—all 
three grades simultaneously instituted by Christ. This preamble 
represents a modest but important success for the Inopportunists, 
in that it meets one of their main fears, that the definition would 
set the pope over against the Church and the bishops, and reduce the 
status of bishops in the Church to that of mere papal functionaries. 
In the draft text of the constitution (as also in the original schema 
before the re-arrangement already mentioned) the opening account 
of the Church’s institution by Christ proceeded immediately from 
the Church to the papacy, without mentioning the bishops or the 
apostles at all. The impression of the Church thus given would be of 
a vast level plain dominated by a single tower; of a sea of faces 
massed indiscriminately in St Peter’s Square, all looking up to one 
lonely figure, and one alone. That was indeed the neo-Ultramontane 
vision of the Church; it remains the devotional emotional picture of 
the Church, reflected in the popular Catholic press, to the present 
day; after all, it is no more easy than it is necessary or desirable to be 
emotionally, devotionally, affected towards the episcopate at large. 
But the episcopate has a divinely appointed place in the Church that 
no over-simplified popular devotion to the Holy See can take away 
from it; and this place is acknowledged and guaranteed in the final 
text of the Vatican decree. 
The fourth chapter of Pastor Aeternus is entitled ‘On the Infallible 
3 St Leo. Sermon IV, on the anniversary of his elevation; PL. 54, 150. 
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Magisterium of the Roman Pontiff’. The first draft read simply ‘On 
the Roman Pontiff’s Infallibility’. The alteration was made because 
in some languages—they had German in mind—the translation of 
infallibilitas cannot clearly distinguish between infallibility and 
impeccability unless there is a qualifying word to limit the infalli- 
bilitas in question to teaching—to what the pope says as distinct 
from what he does. A more important consideration was that 
‘infallibility’ by itself might be taken to signify a permanent quality 
of mind inherent in the Roman Pontiff, just as agility, equability, 
humility, sensibility, are permanent qualities inherent in the agile, 
equable, humble, or ‘sensible’ person. But the Roman Pontiff 
enjoys no inherent habit or virtue of infallibility. He is not infallible 
while he is having his dinner or taking a nap, as a person endowed 
with wisdom or humility is still wise or humble in such circum- 
stances. What the pope is assured of is such divine assistance as will 
make his teaching infallible, when and where he actually teaches. To 
say that the pope is infallible is not indeed untrue, but it is an im- 
precise statement of truth that can be misleading. It is his teaching, 
his magisterium, that is defined by this decree as infallible. 

The chapter has four paragraphs leading up to the actual 
definition. The first rehearses some of the authorities for the doctrine 
from scripture and tradition, the second is a summary description 
of the manner in which the Roman Pontiffs have exercised their 
infallible magisterium, in terms which mark yet another concession 
to the fears of the Inopportunists. Here are the key sentences: 

Therefore the bishops of the whole world, now singly, now 
assembled in synods . . ., sent word to this Apostolic See of those 
dangers especially which sprang up in matters of faith, ‘that the 
losses of faith might there be most effectually repaired where the 
faith cannot fail’.4 And the Roman Pontiffs, according to the 
exigences of times and circumstances, sometimes assembling 
ecumenical councils, or asking for the mind of the Church 
scattered throughout the world, sometimes using other helps 
which divine providence supplied, defined as to be held those 
things which with the help of God they had recognized as con- 
formable with the sacred Scriptures and apostolic traditions. 

For the Holy Spirit was not promised to the successors of Peter 

that by his revelation they might make known new doctrine, but 

that by his assistance they might inviolably keep and faithfully 
expound the revelation or deposit of faith delivered through the 
apostles. 

Two important points are made here; that the pontifical magis- 
* St Bernard. Letter 190. PL. 182, 1053. 
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terium is not exercised without any reference to the responsibilities 
of the bishops as witnesses and judges of doctrine; and that the 
divine assistance given to the Roman Pontiff is in no sense an inspira- 
tion or new revelation. The Inopportunists, however, had wanted 
something more than this. They had wanted to have embodied in 
the definition itself what might almost be called constitutional 
conditions for the exercise of the supreme and infallible magisterium, 
such as that the pope must use the advice and seek the help of the 
universal Church before he can teach infallibly. But this was very 
properly rejected, because they were not engaged in emending the 
Church’s constitution (which neither pope nor council has any power 
to do), but in defining a particular point of that constitution as it 
was established by Christ himself. 

There are two more short preliminary paragraphs, stating first 
the purpose of what is called ‘this charism of truth and never- 
failing faith conferred upon Peter and his successors’—to call 
infallibility a charism is to assimilate it to those gratiae gratis datae, 
such as the gift of tongues, mentioned in I Corinthians xii; and 
secondly the present necessity for solemnly defining it. And then 
we come to the actual definition, which it would be as well to gloss 
in full. 

We teach and define that it is a dogma divinely revealed: 
that the Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra, that is when 
in discharge of the office of pastor and teacher of all Christians .. . 
“When he speaks ex cathedra, etc.’, is inserted in order to make it 

clear that we are concerned with the pope as a public person dis- 
charging an office, not as a private person; he enjoys the charism 
of infallible magisterium in virtue of his office, and when he is dis- 
charging his office, and not otherwise. We should note that this 
clause does not impose a condition limiting the exercise of the infal- 
lible magisterium, as the Inopportunists would have liked, but 
merely states a sign by which we may tell whether or no it is being 
exercised. Like all signs, it is not always clear. 

. . . by virtue of his supreme apostolic authority he defines a 

doctrine regarding faith or morals to be held by the universal 

Church .. ., 

The infallible magisterium of the pope which the Council is 
defining is extremely narrow; it is limited to ex cathedra definition. 
I can think of only one papal utterance since 1870 which comes 
within the scope of the Vatican dogma, the definition of the 
Assumption by Pius XII. Thus defined infallibility is limited to 
what we might call papal last words of the most solemn sort. But the 
decree goes on to identify the pope’s infallibility with that of the 
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Church. This has never been precisely defined, but it is theologically 
certain, something no Catholic may lawfully deny, that the Church’s 
infallibility has a far wider scope than dogmatic definitions of faith 
and morals; though precisely how wide is a matter of argument. 
It follows that over and beyond what this decree obliges us to 
believe as of faith about papal infallibility, we have to acknowledge 
its wider extension; for example to condemnations of errors and to 
decisions on dogmatic facts such as Anglican orders. But the exact 
mode of this extension has yet to be clarified and defined. The 
decree continues: 

. . . by the divine assistance promised to him in blessed Peter is 

possessed of that infallibility with which the divine Redeemer 

willed that his Church should be endowed for defining doctrine 
regarding faith or morals; and that therefore such definitions of 

the Roman Pontiff are irreformable of themselves, and not as a 

result of the Church’s consent. 

This last phrase, ‘and not as a result of the Church’s consent’, is a 
direct refutation of the fourth Gallican article. It was added literally 
at the last minute, almost as an afterthought, as though to make sure 
of nailing Gallicanism for good. And this indeed it has done. 








PERSONAE 
7. Dom Lambert Beauduin 
(tll January 1960) 


held fifty years ago, could mark a decisive date in the history of 

the Church. But it was the Congress called at Liége in 1909 to 
further an interest in the Liturgy, inspired by a young monk of 
Mont César, Dom Lambert Beauduin, that was the true beginning 
of the modern liturgical revival, and the radical changes of recent 
years have their root in his prophetic understanding of the authentic 
place of the liturgy in the life of the Church. He freed the Liturgy 
from all that was antiquarian or derived: he saw it as the Piété de 
PEglise (the title of his first and fundamental book) and St Pius X 
found in him the most faithful interpreter of his intention to restore 
the Liturgy to the Church as its ‘most authentic form of Christian 
piety’. 

It was small wonder that the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique, and the 
vigorous pastoral-liturgical movement that grew up in France after 


[- might seem excessive to claim that a Belgian diocesan congress, 
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1945, found in Dom Beauduin its patron and principal inspiration. 
He was in fact by then, and had been for some years, living in 
virtual exile from his native Belgium. For Dom Beauduin had an 
even greater claim to the gratitude of the Church as the Benedictine 
monk who had responded to Pope Pius XI’s appeal to the Order to 
undertake the cause of Christian unity. He was the founder of the 
monastery of Amay (since established at Chevetogne) in which 
Eastern and Western traditions were equally honoured, a place of 
reconciliation where the divisions of Christendom could, if not 
altogether be healed, at least be considered in the context of charity. 
It was a task that invited criticism, and Dom Beauduin was its 
victim. He left Amay, and it was only at the end of his long life that 
he returned to the company of his sons and brothers, among whom 
he died as a simple monk with never a word of bitterness or reproach 
to lessen the worth of the generous sacrifice that had been his. 

Those who remember Dom Beauduin as an old man will recall the 
vigour and precision of his mind, the range of his charity and the 
true depth of a humility that made no claim to importance. And yet 
it might be truly said that he had witnessed the triumph of his 
ideals—for liturgical revival and work for Christian unity were in 
essence one single manifestation of the Church’s true dimensions— 
and death found him at last honoured for the greatness of his 
achievement. As a theologian he had established the doctrinal 
foundations of a true liturgical renewal, based as it must be above 
all on a proper understanding of what the Incarnation means: neither 
liturgical studies on the one hand, nor the discussion of pastoral 
problems on the other, could be fruitful unless they were sustained 
by an exact and controlled theological instinct. And this Dom 
Beauduin supremely had—as well as the courage to proclaim it. 

His eirenical spirit, to which the ecumenical movement in the 
Church owes an immense debt, will be more than ever necessary as 
the General Council approaches. Dom Beauduin in his own lifetime 
had served the Church so faithfully, had faced contradiction so 
humbly, that he must surely be the first to be named among those 
whose work and prayer have brought the Church today to so 
profound a realization of the work that is hers in a world that longs 
for the peace that Christ, her Head, alone can bring. Most appro- 
priate of obituaries was the message of the Ecumenical Patriarch of 
Constantinople, in a letter to the community of Chevetogne: ‘May 
the Lord grant rest in the tents of the just to the blessed soul of this 
matchless worker in his vineyard, and give abundant blessings to 
the work that he began and which your community so happily 
continues’. 
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INTERNATIONAL SURVEY 
Catholics and the International Agencies 


Eee is the time when Catholics lived in their ghetto, but have our eyes 
quite attained their full field of vision? Readers of BLACKFRIARs, 
it may be hoped, have doubtless long ago discarded their myopic tendencies, 
but there are always new readers who may be glad of a short reminder of 
the various international organizations, and of the part Catholics have in 
them. 

Pius XII, in his address to the Second World Congress of the Lay 
Apostolate, told us who listened that Catholics must take a greater part in 
international organizations, and speaking to the eleventh plenary assembly 
of Pax Romana in 1957 he said ‘the co-operation of Catholics is desirable in 
all institutions which in theory respect and practise the tenets of the natural 
law; indeed they should try to keep them on the straight road, and play a 
beneficial role through their active participation, which our Divine Master 
has compared to salt and leaven’. 

There is no need to dwell here on the existence and functions of the 
United Nations Organization (U.N.O.), and its analogous and specialized 
organizations, United Nations Educational, Social and Economic Organiza- 
tion (U.N.E.S.C.O.), the World Health Organization (W.H.O.), the Food 
and Agricultural Organization (F.A.O.) and the rest, all co-ordinated by 
the control exercised by the Social and Economic Council (E.C.O.S.O.C.). 
Besides these branches, of which there are a dozen or so, U.N.O. directs 
certain services established for emergency needs, for example, the High 
Commission for Refugees (H.C.R.), a service for children, the United 
Nations Children’s Emergency Fund (U.N.C.E.F.) and so on. These 
organizations all have comparatively modest budgets to work on. If we had 
a really internationally-minded public all over the world, governments 
could be pressed to increase their subsidies to these works, affecting as they 
truly do the health and material happiness of millions. Despite the paucity 
of their resources, these organizations initiate all sorts of valuable projects. 
The W.H.O. committee of experts have done great work for world problems 
of sanitation, U.N.E.S.C.O.’s experts have launched pilot projects against 
illiteracy, and those of F.A.O. are conducting important enquiries into the 
cultivation of waste lands. Here, one would emphasize the great importance 
Catholics should attach to the findings of F.A.O., in view of the constant 
discussion of the problems of world population. It is through the facts and 
figures acquired by these scientists that a positive contribution can be made 
to any discussion on this subject. Otherwise, we can perhaps with justification 
be accused of a negative and complacent attitude, seeming to be willing to 
let people starve for a principle, whilst shutting our eyes to what is a real 
and terrible problem to all men of good will. 

The Technical Assistance programmes of the United Nations are also of 
great importance to Catholics, for it is here that technical experts have a 
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chance to help the rapidly developing countries in the spirit of the Pope’s 
directives. Catholic doctors, nurses, social workers and teachers have this 
opportunity if sent as experts, even if it does mean a temporary loss of 
prospects in this country. U.N.O. also has a service in Europe for ‘short-term 
experts’, which is a very interesting one. 

Even this sketchy account of the activities of the United Nations will show 
that we cannot write it off as a mere talking shop, moving towards the fate 
of the old League of Nations. We may well say, with Professor Toynbee, 
that for the first time in history mankind has dared to believe that it is 
possible to make the benefits of civilization accessible to all members of the 
human family. 

Catholics have yet another opportunity to find a place in the world 
framework, namely through the non-governmental organizations of 
U.N.O. on which about fifteen of the forty or so Catholic international 
bodies have consultative status. This means that they are called in as 
advisers and work regularly with U.N.O. Of the Catholic international 
bodies having this status, to mention a few only, are Pax Romana, the 
International Union of Catholic Social Service (I.U.C.S.S.), the Inter- 
national Catholic Nurses, and the Youth Organization. The forty Catholic 
organizations are co-ordinated by the Conference of International Catholic 
Organizations (I.C.O.). This has a permanent secretariat at Fribourg, and 
is generously supported by the Holy See, which always sends an observer 
to its meetings. It also has an information centre at Geneva, where its 
members can obtain all sorts of information about the sessions of U.N.O., 
which is of enormous use to the people who act as observers for us wherever 
the sessions are taking place. It may be imagined how vital this is when 
questions such as the rights of man and kindred questions are up. It is a 
most efficient body, with Fr Henri de Riedmatten, o.p., as ecclesiastical 
adviser, and it issues a reliable bulletin to its members. 


A few details of specific international organizations may be of interest. 
For instance, the International Union of Catholic Social Service (1.U.C.S.S.) 
links a vast body of social workers and professors of social science in the five 
continents, and is represented in this country by the Guild of Catholic 
Professional Social Workers. Its founder and President has just died— 
Mlle Maria Baers, a remarkable Belgian woman, whose life work it was to 
make the Catholic voice in social service heard all over the world, fighting 
to obtain consultative status in the world organizations. She received her 
early training in the Christian Trade Union movement, being one of the 
first women to enter a very masculine stronghold. In 1925, with Victoire 
Cappe, she started the Catholic International Union of Social Service, 
with its headquarters in Brussels. The Union makes frequent oral and written 
interventions at the United Nations, always intervening when social 
questions are discussed. It has permanent observers in New York and 
Geneva, and works in close collaboration with the National Catholic 
Welfare Council of America. 1959 saw an interesting development in the 
seminar for Afro-Asian students who were going back to their respective 
countries to administer social services. They asked if this study week could 
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be held, so that they might learn about the papal social teaching, and about 
social work as done by Catholics. Again, some members of the Guild of 
Catholic Professional Social Workers of Great Britain last year gave papers 
at a seminar on ‘supervision’ held in Italy, and another member is the 
president of the Social Workers’ Section of the Union. 

A less specialized body holding consultative status is the World Union of 
Catholic Women’s Organizations (U.M.O.F.) grouping thirty-six million 
women all over the world, including the Catholic Women’s League and 
the Union of Catholic Mothers, and this country has a representative on 
the executive board. From these few illustrations, and many more could be 
given, it will be seen that Catholics in this country have every opportunity 
to be internationally minded, and to join in the world apostolate on the lines 
of the Pope’s directives. 

Men seem to have received little attention in this article, but their 
international bodies are well known; perhaps one might touch on a work 
in which they are joining in this country, that of the International Catholic 
Girls’ Society, a constituent body of U.M.O.F., working here under 
the auspices of the National Board of Catholic Women, in order to help the 
crowds of foreign girls coming over here to work. The Knights of St Columba 
are on the committee, in order to advise on business matters relating to the 
hostel near Victoria Station, which was recently blessed by Cardinal 
Godfrey. Through this work, this country is also associated with the 
Catholic Commission for migration and emigration, with its headquarters 
in Geneva, also doing a work inspired by the Holy See. 

It may be added that those who belong to no special professional or 
cultural association in this country are, as Catholics, committed to an 
international outlook by virtue of their Catholicism. Day by day the liturgy 
encourages us to pray for ‘all nations’, and certainly at the offertory of the 
Mass, when we offer the chalice with the priest ‘pro nostra et totius mundi 


salute’. 
EvELYN WHITE 


ITALIAN OPINION 
Left or Right? 


FFICIAL reports on the Italiai:z economic situation are more cheerful 

than at any time since the war. Industrial production is up by 6 per cent 
compared with 1958, and the average national income is rising. Italy as a 
whole, with its intelligent hard-working population, is becoming increasingly 
industrialized. This development, however, brings special problems and 
difficulties, and of these The Economist has recently made a useful analysis 
which was reprinted by the Catholic ‘leftish’ fortnightly Adesso (Milan) 
in its issue of June 15. Though enormous sums have been invested to develop 
the South, the results, for reasons which need not detain us here, are so far 
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unsatisfactory; and while the industrial North flourishes and the backward 
South receives special favours from the government, central Italy is in a 
bad way. In Tuscany, Umbria and the Marches the peasants are leaving the 
land and such industry as there is seems—at least in the last two provinces 
—to be stationary or declining. And, speaking generally, the two chief 
defects in the Italian economy still await their remedy: high unemployment 
and shocking inequalities of wealth and poverty. As the Civilta Cattolica 
(June 4) remarked: ‘an economy cannot be called healthy if increased 
production is not followed by a juster distribution of the national income, 
and if there is not work for everybody’. The opinion is gaining ground that 
in order to solve these urgent problems more drastic structural reforms are 
required than the Christian Democrat governments of the past twelve years 
have dared or cared to undertake. There is much unrest among the educated 
young and a leaning towards more extreme solutions and policies, whether 
on the Left or the Right. Within the Christian Democrat party itself (the 
D.C.) the leftward trend is strongly represented, notably by the gifted 
young men who run Politica, a fortnightly published at Florence but widely 
read by politically progressive Catholics all over the North and Centre. 
This group, for example, agrees with the Communists (the P.C.I.), with 
the Socialists led by Nenni (P.S.I.) and by Saragat (P.S.D.I.) and with the 
‘radical’ (and incidentally decidedly anti-clerical) papers J/ Mondo and 
Espresso in demanding the nationalization of the electrical industry. 

So we come to the much discussed apertura a sinistra (‘opening to the 
Left’) which has been the central issue in Italian politics, and of course 
for the D.C. in particular, since the fall of Fanfani’s left-centre government 
early in 1959. Amintore Fanfani, the former party secretary, is the ack- 
nowledged leader of the left wing of the D.C. (though his public statements 
are marked by a studied moderation) ; and if within the next few years a 
left-centre government manages to establish itself—which would necessarily 
require the support, though not the active collaboration, of the Nenni 
socialists—Fanfani will presumably be at the head of it. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, any suggestion of collaboration with the P.S.I. is denounced by a 
minority in the D.C. itself (the same which brought down Fanfani in 1959 
and prevented his forming a government, though encouraged to do so by 
Moro, the present party secretary, again in April this year), by powerful 
vested interests, by the great bourgeois newspapers, and by the political 
wing of Catholic Action, the Comitati civici, under Professor Gedda. 

This is not the place for a strictly political analysis of the crisis which 
began with Segni’s resignation in February and led to the weak administra- 
tion of Tambroni (the first D.C. government to owe its existence to the 
votes of the Neo-Fascists), but it is very relevant to observe that Christian 
Democracy in Italy is going through the gravest crisis in its history since 
Mussolini suppressed Don Sturzo’s Partito Popolare in 1925. What may be 
called the De Gasperi phase is decidedly over. This phase was characterized 
by the attempt (until recently a necessary attempt) to identify Italian 
democracy with a ‘centrist’ coalition of the D.C. and the non-Catholic anti- 
Communist parties, with to the Left the great block of the Communists and 
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the Nenni Socialists firmly united in opposition. The situation is quite 
different now. It has become increasingly clear during the past two years 
that there is not enough strength at the centre effectively to uphold the 
Republic without a reinforcement of popular support from the masses on the 
Left, which in practice means without detaching the P.S.I. from the Com- 
munists and so making possible some degree of collaboration between the 
D.C. and the Socialists. But in the Italian context—given the fear of Com- 
munism, the strong capitalist vested interests, and above all the power of 
the Church and her traditional reluctance (in Italy) to allow the layman 
full autonomy in the political sphere—such a shift to the Left is an extremely 
difficult undertaking. A sign of this, of course, was the recent editorial in 
the Osservatore Romano peremptorily calling on the laity to conform their 
political decisions to the wishes of the Hierarchy, so far as collaboration 
with non-Catholic parties is concerned; a declaration which has not been 
well received outside Italy—see, e.g., the Tablet (June 4), the Dutch Jesuit 
weekly De Linie (May 28), the French Dominican Signes du Temps for July, 
and the American Catholic weeklies Commonweal and America. And, to be 
sure, that editorial was open to serious criticism. But it seems to me that its 
non-Italian critics are missing the mark who suggest, as many of them do, 
that such a way of talking to the laity may be all very well in Italy—given 
the Communist menace, etc.—but will not do elsewhere. This, I venture to 
think, implies a misjudgment of the actual Italian situation and of the 
historical function of Christian democracy in Italy, as this was defined, first 
by Sturzo and then by that great Catholic democrat De Gasperi. I think it 
quite untrue to suggest—though I cannot argue the point in detail here— 
that the D.C. is any less called upon, and any less competent, to take full 
responsibility for its decisions in the political sphere than is any other group 
of Catholic laymen in any other country. Another misjudgment, I think, 
is implicit in P. Serrand’s suggestion, in the July Signes du Temps, page 22, 
that in Italy the Osservatore Romano’s editorial ‘a provogué de la part de certains 
laics une critique sévére, comme la lettre collective de l’episcopat italien sur le laicisme’. 
For it seems at least misleading to bracket the two documents in this way. 
Not only has this joint Letter of the Italian Hierarchy (dated March 25) a 
greater authority than that unsigned editorial, but, where it touches on the 
relations between the clergy and the laity, it breathes a far more liberal spirit, 
a very much finer sense of the due limits of clerical interference in temporal 
affairs and of the autonomy and responsibility, in his proper sphere, of the 
layman. It must be borne in mind that the Letter is addressed to the clergy, 
and that the laicismo (perhaps best rendered ‘worldliness’) which it denounces 
is viewed primarily as a temptation for the clergy. Hence the solemn warning 
to the clergy ‘not to interfere in spheres where we have no right to tell 
people what to do ( fornire direttive) because in such spheres each man is free 
to judge and choose for himself’. And the Letter goes on to warn the clergy 
of the danger of arousing opposition by ‘excessive authoritarianism, by 
distrust of the laity, by narrowness and bigotry . . . and by a lack of discretion 
on those occasions when it is our duty to intervene in the sphere of politics’. 
I do not know what ‘/aics’ P. Serrand had in mind when he spoke of opposi- 
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tion to this Letter, but Politica at least—which stands politically as far to the 
Left as any Catholic journal I know—welcomed it enthusiastically, on May 
1, in a full length article by Mario Gozzini.} 

It remains true, of course, that the Catholic political Left is frequently 
under fire from the Right, and that the shooters are sometimes priests. 
Thus the Palestra del Clero (from Rovigo in the Veneto) recently attacked, 
violently, both Politica and Adesso; the charges being, as usual, crypto- 
Communism and insubordination. And it is much easier for the Left to 
rebut the first charge than the second. In the heat of the fray—and Italian 
journalism these days tends to be pretty heated—tempers are sometimes 
lost and disrespectful things are said. In this respect Adesso is more open to 
criticism than other papers of much the same outlook—Politica or the brave 
little Genoese J/ Gallo, or the less political Jl Focolare of Florence. But on the 
whole one is impressed by the general seriousness and intelligence of political 
and social discussion in the Italian Catholic journals. There is some very 
honest self-criticism; for example, two admirable articles in the April and 
May numbers respectively of Vita e Pensiero, the monthly edited by graduates 
of the Catholic University of Milan: ‘Considerazioni sulle correnti nella 
D.C.’ by L. Burzio (April) and ‘Cattolici di sinistra, cattolici di destra’ by R. 
Orfei (May). The latter piece is particularly valuable and would be worth 
having in English. It is a concise and careful examination of each of the two 
main groupings into which Catholics—and not in Italy only—tend to 
divide with regard to action in the social and political spheres. The Catholic 
Left, preoccupied with the Marxist charge against Christianity that it takes 
one ‘out of this world’, is concerned to stress the ‘temporal responsibility’ 
involved in being a Christian, and to take as literally as possible the words 
of Pius XII that the world we live in ‘must be remade from its foundations’. 
Its temptation is so to insist on this as to come to value the Faith for its 
temporal effects alone: ‘the danger lies not in moving towards the Left but 
. .. in moving under the influence of the non-Catholic Left, and in allowing 
religious value to this movement alone, as if it were the only possible attitude 
for a Christian’. As for the Catholic ‘Rightist’, his obsession is unity: as 
there is one Christ, one Church, one Christian ethic, so there can be but one 
‘social formula’ for Catholics; ‘he is convinced that the Church’s social 
teaching is also a specific political programme’. This error, from one point 
of view, is an underrating of the Christian social ideal by identifying it with a 
given temporal order; it is a failure to see that the ideal can never be 
perfectly realized in this world, and that therefore the religious man must 
always be, to some extent, a critic and a rebel. Thus both errors, the 
Leftist and the Rightist, meet in a common basic ‘temporalism’; and the 
remedy for each is the same, a radical reversion of values by which religion 
is put first and politics second. Here Orfei’s analysis rejoins the Letter of the 
Bishops, and recalls Cardinal Ottaviani’s warning to the D.C. a year ago 


1 Had I the space I should like to develop what I have ventured to say in criti- 
cism of P. Serrand’s allusion to the Letter of the Italian bishops, with regard to the 
comment on this document that appeared in the June number of Etudes, pp. 
389-91. This comment seems to ignore those qualities in the Letter which I have 
stressed. 
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(which gave some offence at the time): non servirsi della Chiesa ma servirla. 

It is fair to add, however, that the Leftish journals mentioned above, 
though always stressing the layman’s responsibilities in the temporal sphere, 
show awareness of the danger of overrating time at the cost of eternity. 
This, for example, is the gist of M. Gozzini’s criticism in Politica (May 1) 
of the French review Esprit whose March number on ‘Coexistence and 
Peace’ Gozzini denounces as utterly irreligious. The argument about 
Esprit had in fact begun in the D.C.’s official organ J/ Popolo (Rome) on 
April 6; continued through two numbers of Politica (May 1 and 15), it was 
summed up in a very balanced way by D. Zolo in No. 25 (May) of the 
Florentine Testimonianze, one of the best small reviews, by the way, of 
religious interest to be found in Italy or indeed anywhere. Meanwhile in 
the Civilta Cattolica for May 21, Padre Messineo, reviewing a new Italian 
study of Emmanuel Mounier, had given a qualified approval to the 
‘personalism’ of the founder of Esprit; a fact worth noting in view of this 
distinguished Jesuit’s reputation as a pillar of the Right. 

Turning from politics to other topics of Catholic interest, one notes two 
rather disquieting statistical articles. In the Civilta Cattolica for June 4 
Padre Caprile gives a detailed account of Freemasonry in contemporary 
Italy. There seems to be no doubt that Italian Freemasonry is making con- 
siderable progress; new Lodges are being founded, new members enrolled. 
At the same time its traditional anti-Catholicism has been vigorously 
reaffirmed, for example at the annual meeting of the Gran Loggia Nazionale 
at Genoa in 1957: ‘[our] ideal is to laicize society, so that this in its turn may 
laicize the State’. Padre Caprile’s article will act, no doubt, as something 
of a shock; it may of course also be used, or abused, by sympathizers with 
Fascism in view of Mussolini’s suppression of /a setta. 

The other disquieting article I refer to is a note in that excellent little 
paper Jl Focolare (April 17) pointing out the alarming decline in numbers 
—relative to the total population—of the Italian clergy over the past 
hundred years. This very serious matter is, of course, a major preoccupation 
of the present Holy Father. It is obviously connected with the general ques- 
tion of education, a matter that is much to the fore in Italy at present. The 
government has announced a ten-year plan for the reform of the schools, 
but nothing has yet been done to implement it, nor will anything be done 
until the country has a stronger government than the present one. In any 
case the Church does not like this ten-year plan, since it gives no assurance of 
State aid to the non-State schools. There would, of course, be an outcry if 
it did, for the republican Constitution explicitly declares that while private 
schools may be freely set up they must not be a charge on the State. Or is it 
that they need not be? The clause (art. 33, comma 3) is in fact not perfectly 
clear,? and those Catholics who are urging the cause of the ‘free’ schools 
can reasonably press for a clarification or revision of the Constitution in this 
matter. And of course far deeper issues than points of law are involved. 


2 Though for the laicist J/ Ponte (Florence) it is: an editorial in the January 
number states bluntly that State-aid for ‘confessional schools’ is ‘forbidden’ by 
the Constitution. 
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Those who wish to acquaint themselves with the case for ‘free’ schools 
—as Italian Catholics, who are also loyal citizens of the Republic, see this— 
can be recommended to read the June number of Vita e Pensiero, which is 
entirely devoted to the question. One at least of the articles, ‘Valore 
educativo della scuola libera’, by L. Giussani, is of a quality that transcends 
the particular circumstances of the Italian debate. 

KENELM FosTER, O.P. 


HEARD AND SEEN 
Nicolas Poussin 


| hd is one of the happy accidents of travel to be able to recognize an echo, 
however unlikely or late. So it was that a few days after seeing the 
incomparable Poussin exhibition, which has during this summer given such 
appropriate glory to four vast galleries of the Louvre, a painting, by the 
nineteenth-century Provengal painter Granet, of the death of Poussin gave 
a sharpened pleasure to a visit to the collection in the Musée at Aix. Perhaps 
Poussin would not altogether have approved of this muddy picture, whose 
good intentions—its ordered grouping, its inherent gravity—are neverthe- 
less plain to see. Poussin is shown dying with dignity, and the too easily 
assumed consolations of religion are recalled with deliberation. The great 
painter of The Seven Sacraments had always insisted on the primacy of order, 
in painting and in life alike; and in death, too, Granet’s picture reminds us, 
as though to give the final point to an achievement that was all lucidity and 
light. 

The Louvre exhibition, drawing on collections as distant as the Hermitage 
in Leningrad or the Melbourne National Gallery, provides the full evidence 
for the monumental work of a painter who has too often been labelled and 
then left to the art historians. The rehabilitation of Poussin is in fact 
principally due to English scholars, as the splendid catalogue shows, since 
it is almost exclusively the work of Sir Anthony Blunt and Mr Charles 
Sterling. Confronted by the sheer extent of the exhibition (and recognizing 
many familiar pictures from English collections which have found a true 
setting in these noble salons), one is first of all aware of the harmony of this 
great artist’s work, for whom the discipline of painting is, as he said, ordained 
to delight. The long years he spent in Rome gave him more than a pictorial 
familiarity with the classical nobility of landscape and columned terraces, 
wonderfully though they enrich his pictures—in a Bacchus and Apollo no less 
than in the Ashmolean Museum’s Moses in the Waters. The. primal Roman 
virtues of gravitas, simplicitas, pietas seem in him to have flowered anew, and 
the coldness some complain of is not the absence of passion but its sublima- 
tion. Order, a sustained intelligence and a marvellous sense of design; if 
these are the qualities of classicism, then Poussin is indeed the classical 
painter par excellence. But so by this standard is Cézanne, for, as he himself 
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acknowledged, he found in Poussin that ideal of an abstraction from mere 
narration and of submitting the thing seen to the government of the intelli- 
gence which the artist must always be seeking. 

M. Germain Bazin remarks that Poussin is ‘the inheritor of Thomism and 
the precursor of Matisse’. The claim is not as improbable as it must seem 
when uttered as a mere generalization. The Louvre exhibition enables one 
to see the lucid intellect at work, illuminating the pastoral lyricism of Echo 
and Narcissus or the wonderful Wounded Tancred from Leningrad, giving their 
special depth and delight to the religious paintings above all (of which we in 
this country have such wonderful examples, both at Dulwich and especially 
at Edinburgh, where the Ellesmere Seven Sacraments are on permanent loan). 

The severity of Poussin’s response to sacred themes has too easily been 
catalogued as a Jansenistic mistrust of created good. Nothing could be more 
false, for in his religious pictures he supremely exercises that serene intel- 
lectual scrutiny which selects, eliminates, reduces. And yet all is gracious: 
he finds the harmony of form and colour to match a theme that he has 
inwardly made his own. That is why the iconography of Poussin’s paintings, 
sacred and profane alike, is such a fascinating subject. The source may be 
Ovid or Tasso, the accepted biblical story or the hagiographical tradition; 
but it is wholly absorbed, translated boldly into the personal terms of a 
painter’s vision. And in the religious pictures, whether a Holy Family a /a 
baignoire (in which the exquisite grouping of gay children only emphasizes 
the deep significance of the bath being prepared for the Holy Child, symbol 
as it is of the redeeming work of baptism) or of a sacrament such as Confirma- 
tion (in either of the two versions he painted, so senatorial and grave), we 
are aware of the profound discipline which has applied a meditated wisdom 
to the astonishing virtuosity with which he shapes his forms. 

PEREGRINE WALKER 


REVIEWS 
Rome and Room Enough 


i hen palimpsest that is Rome has never lacked readers to decipher what 
they will in this marvellous, muddled text. For some the ancient and 
imperial are all: for others the Rome of the Popes, or even the Rome of 
Cinecitta. The guides indeed are as various as the things you see: the fallen 
column, the baroque statue or the brash new flats. For each its interpreter; 
and the pattern continues to grow. 

M. Emile Male, whose Early Churches of Rome} (originally published in 
1942) now appears in an English version, with over a hundred excellent 
photographs to illustrate a wise and deeply-considered text, was quite sure 
that the greatest glory of Rome lies in the group of basilicas which evoke 
the classical virtues of proportion and order as engraced by the Christian 


1 The Early Churches of Rome. By Emile Male. Translated by David Buxton. 118 
photographs. (Ernest Benn; 63s.) 
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faith which they were built to declare. Male was a formidably equipped 
scholar, for many years Director of the French School at Rome, who had 
given a new dimension to the criticism of sacred art. His sound historical 
sense and theological discernment had in particular transformed the 
appreciation of Christian iconography. There could be no better guide 
to the churches of his choice, illustrating as they do the themes that most 
appealed to his lucid intelligence. 

He sees his churches as the embodiment of a human history, and his 
chapters on Santa Sabina (which is naturally a church he loved) is a 
brilliant reconstruction of Peter of Illyria’s achievement, with its eastern 
innovations and its memories of the patrician splendours of the Aventine 
and, much later, of its associations with St Dominic. So, too, the wonder- 
fully informative chapter on the effects of the iconoclastic controversy on 
Rome in the eighth and ninth centuries gives a new meaning to the frescoes 
of Santa Maria Antiqua and the mosaics of Santa Prassede. A happy 
example of Male’s method is his search for traces of the Emperor Otto III 
which leads him to such relatively unfamiliar churches as San Bartolomeo, 
San Sebastiano in Pallara and the mysterious Castel Sant’ Elia. ‘If we really 
want to understand these old Roman churches . . . we must enter them with 
History as our companion and guide’, he remarks, and such details as the 
half-forgotten mosaic in Santo Stefano Rotondo take on a new meaning 
when we realize that its empty cross and medallion of Christ are a conscious 
echo of Constantine’s cross from Golgotha. Male is always aware of the 
power of history to illuminate buildings that ask for so much more than a 
merely aesthetic understanding. He ends with the Minerva, Rome’s only 
Gothic church, ‘a stranger in its architecture’ which nonetheless has its 
place in his procession of churches that recall the austere glories of Christian 
Rome. 

Miss Bowen’s A Time in Rome? is only the latest in a long succession of 
English travellers’ books, but there is nothing derived in this sensitive evoca- 
tion of a stay of some months in a city which has a capacity greater than any 
other to command the response of love. ‘Knowledge of Rome must be 
physical, sweated into the system, worked up into the brain through the 
thinning shoe-leather’, Miss Bowen reminds us, and we share in her 
gradual conquest of the city (and, incidentally, agree with her sharp criti- 
cism of the awkward but universal Pianta which continues to frustrate so 
many travellers who seek its inadequate aid). She brings the precision of the 
novelist’s eye to bear on restaurants, the improbable Metropolitan railway, 
the abandoned Exhibition buildings. But, personal and prejudiced (in an 
acceptable sense) as is this enchanting book, it is a most practical guide for 
the visitor with leisure, who is content to wander in company with a writer 
who is above all fascinated by the people—Augustus and St Paul, Garibaldi 
and Keats—who over the centuries have given meaning to the incomparable 
city. ‘Attempts to write about Rome made writers rhetorical, platitudinous, 
abstract, ornate, theoretical, polysyllabic, pompous, furious’, writes Miss 
Bowen with pardonable vigour, but her own book deserves none of these 


2 A Time in Rome. By Elizabeth Bowen. (Longmans; 21s.) 
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epithets. It pays Rome the compliment of an informed love that has grown 
to know its complexities but sees ‘the unbroken chain which had led me, and 
has led others and would lead others, on and on, in and out of the many 
Romes’. 

Sir Alec Randall’s intention, in his Discovering Rome,® is to help the 
unaccompanied visitor to find his way about the city, and, following the 
excellent precedent of Augustus Hare, he suggests a series of walks that 
embrace the main sights. Sir Alec has lived for years in Rome and he has an 
engagingly discursive style, full of interesting parentheses and other people’s 
opinions as well as his own obviously first-hand knowledge. His frequent 
literary references—Stendhal, Goethe, and above all Henry James—are a 
reminder of how profoundly Rome has affected the Western imagination, 
and ‘Rome my country, city of the soul’ is more than a piece of Byronic 
rhetoric. The only feature that can be faulted in this accurate and readable 
guide is its feeble little map. 

Mr William Klein’s Rome‘ is a very different city, and this collection of 
exciting photographs begins with a quotation from ‘an anonymous New 
Yorker’ in 1848 who remarked that ‘every visitor to Rome sees a different 
Rome from that of his companion’. For Mr Klein it is a roaring city 
full of Vespas and vulgarity, its ruins the background for shouting Italians, 
its churches the setting for ludicrous rites. It is the Rome of Fellini that is 
recorded here with astonishing virtuosity, and, however unacceptable it 
may seem as the picture of a city which remains venerable despite all that 
has happened in the last few years to ruin it, this collection of brilliantly 
observed snapshots at least reminds us that Rome is alive, more than a 
monument, and forever growing new. 

ILLTUuD EvANs, O.P. 


Mora Prosiems Now. By George Hagmaier, c.s.p., and Robert W. 

Gleason, s.J. (Sheed and Ward; 21s.) 

Counselling, as the term is currently used in the United States, is one of 
the more recent specialities within the ever-growing domain of psychology. 
It is something less than psychotherapy, and more than ‘good advice’—it is 
a professional discipline, and clearly one in which priests should be profes- 
sionally interested. The counsellor is usually, though not apparently 
necessarily, a trained psychologist, but he uses the ‘insights’ of psychology 
to help him in deciding the nature of the problem, and the correct way of 
solving it. Clearly, since ‘grace does not take away nature, but perfects it’, 
the spiritual counselling of souls can benefit enormously from an adequate 
knowledge of psychology. The application of psychology to spiritual direc- 
tion and spiritual problems has yielded valuable results in the works of 
Father Bruno in Etudes Carmélitaines, Pére Plé, o.p., Father Godin, s.j., and 
others in Europe, while in America the writings of Zilboorg, the annual 
seminars on pastoral psychology at St John’s College, Minnesota, the ‘Sister 


* Discovering Rome. By Alec Randall. (Heinemann; 16s.) 
* Rome. By William Klein. (Vista Books; Edward Hulton; 45s.) 
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Formation’ Movement, and the growth of psychology departments in the 
Catholic universities, have all been helpful in different ways. 

There still remained however the need for a straightforward, intelligible 
manual for those who were not, and were not going to be, professionally 
orientated in psychology, a manual which would set out in predigested form 
the insights of psychology, for which so much is sometimes claimed, and 
which prove so elusive when one begins to search for them, and which 
would set them out precisely in the context of the priest’s work in the 
confessional, in the parish, in the parlour or pulpit. This is what Fathers 
Hagmaier and Gleason. set themselves to do. They state: “This book, as far 
as we know, is a first, and therefore a primitive attempt to perform an 
admittedly difficult, perhaps impossible, task. We propose in these pages to 
present a simple outline of fundamental counselling concepts and techniques 
which will serve as a text-book for seminarians and a reference volume for 
priests who face the day-to-day appeals for help from parishioners with 
personal problems.’ This is certainly a worthy aim. The authors feel that 
present courses in pastoral theology deal adequately with morals, Canon 
Law, the administration of the sacraments; many ‘splendid treatises’ deal 
with the development of rational and supernatural virtue. Their own work 
is ‘largely dedicated to an exposition of the emotional substratum of man’s 
functioning and of its influence upon his behaviour’. But most of the courses 
in pastoral theology ‘deal insufficiently or not at all with the fundamental 
precepts of contemporary counselling theory’. Their aim therefore is to 
provide ‘a basic course in guidance principles, pastoral counselling, prac- 
tical psychology—call it what you will’, and they hope that their work will 
bring about a change in the pastoral theology curriculum of seminaries. 
They are at some pains to make clear that their work is not a guidance 
manual, or training manual, for counsellors, and with becoming humility 
they stress that it is insufficient, containing only a minimum of information, 
to which they feel every priest is entitled. And since they are psychologists, 
they cleverly disarm the potential critic by appealing for charitable treat- 
ment: ‘We trust, therefore, that our readers will be charitable and per- 
ceptive enough to accept this volume for what it is—an introductory, 
overview text of pastoral counselling’. 

There seems to be no doubt that their work fulfils a genuine need. 
Where psychology is still taught simply as a branch of philosophy (tradi- 
tional ‘rational’ psychology), or even where this is suppPemented by a 
course in empirical psychology, to the exclusion of ‘depth’ psychology, 
students are sometimes bewildered by the fact that their psychology seems 
so remote from the human problems of real life. There are probably still 
some people to whom dynamic psychology still reeks of the suspicions of 
an earlier generation, and phrases such as ‘the successful error’ (Allers), 
or a ‘metaphysic of incest’ (Dalbiez) may still have some currency. The 
authors have shown courage in presenting in their very first chapter, a 
simple account of personality in dynamic terms. One is entitled to wonder 
however about the desirability of ‘a little knowledge. . . . Sip not or drink 
deep. . . .” The work improves as it progresses. The second chapter, on ‘The 
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Priest as Listener’ is very well done: it gives sound and helpful advice on 
giving sound and helpful advice; and for the rest of the first half of the work, 
the psychological approach to common pastoral problems is outlined: 
masturbation, homosexuality, alcoholism, scrupulosity, mental illness and 
mental health. In a short second part, the same topics are treated again from 
the moral aspect. 

The authors are well aware of the possibility of their being misunderstood. 
It will almost certainly be objected to them that they have not treated 
in extenso the full nature of the human act, or the influence of grace and 
prayer even at the deepest layers of the personality. They quite rightly 
anticipate this objection, by pointing out that their volume will have ‘very 
little tosay about theology, philosophy, will power and grace. ..’. And yet, 
since the work is intended for seminarians, it might have been wise to include 
sections precisely on these problems, in an attempt to tie in their psycho- 
logical concepts with the more familiar seminary studies. The seminarian 
and the non-professional reader will not be able to do this for himself, and 
it is doubtful if the average seminary professor will be able to do it either. 


The chapters on masturbation, homosexuality and alcoholism in the first 
(psychological) half of the work must be read in conjunction with the 
corresponding chapters in the second (moral) half. (In a second edition 
could corresponding chapters be printed together?) This seems desirable 
for the very simple reason that at least some young readers may read the 
first (psychological) treatment and interpret it too permissively. Tha 
present reviewer wonders why there is not, in the second half of the work, a 
moral theology treatment of scrupulosity corresponding to the psychological 
treatment of the first half, as there is for the other problems treated. For this 
chapter will certainly cause some uneasiness. If the authors are right, 
scrupulosity is simply a natural illness, and the sooner we hand over all 
scrupulous people to the psychiatrist the better. But one cannot accept this 
conclusion without a great deal more justification than the authors give. 
They would appear to have fallen into the fallacy so aptly named by 
Zilboorg ‘the fallacy of psycho-mechanistic parallelism’: the fallacy of 
thinking that because in two different contexts one can discern similar 
behaviour patterns that therefore in both contexts one is dealing with the 
same psychological mechanisms. There is no doubt that the scrupulous 
person exhibits behaviour very similar in many respects to that of the 
compulsive-obsessional neurotic, no doubt either that at least in some cases 
it may be linked with a severely repressive super-ego, and again no doubt 
that the scrupulous condition is not that of the delicate conscience. It is 
certainly true that many compulsive-obsessionals have been regarded as, 
and treated as, ‘scrupulous persons’, and this was a mistake. But it seems to 
your reviewer that there is a clear spiritual condition of scruples; (scrupu- 
losity is a spiritual problem, capable of furthering the advance of the 
sufferer in the spiritual life, but it is very rare, while compulsions and 
obsessions militate against the very possibility of a human act, and therefore 
are a brake on spiritual advance). It is exceedingly difficult to identify this 
‘genuine’ scrupulous condition, and a great deal more research is needed 
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before clear criteria can be laid down, but it is certainly premature to 
abandon the concept altogether and pass the buck to psychology. One 
important difference lies in the motive of the observable behaviour: even 
the unconscious or infantile motivations are different. 

The chapter on homosexuality is perhaps the least satisfactory of the 
psychology section, though well handled in the second or moral section. 
It is somewhat surprising to find in the final chapter that it is apparently 
still necessary in some circles to defend dynamic psychology and the value of 
psychiatry. 

E. F. O’DoHERTY 


THE CRIMINAL PROSECUTION IN ENGLAND. By Patrick Devlin. (Oxford 

University Press; 15s.) 

It is beyond dispute that the atmosphere in which law and order are 
maintained, and the type of relationship which exists between the police and 
public, are of vital importance to all self-governing communities. One of the 
crucial issues for every democracy is the way in which its legal system 
guards the liberty of the subject and yet at the same time solves the problem 
of how persons suspected of serious crimes shall be brought before the 
courts. Central to all this is the extent to which the criminal courts can 
influence, advise, direct or control the police in their tasks of investigation, 
interrogation and arrest and charging of suspects. It is precisely to the ways 
in which these problems have been tackled in England that Lord Justice 
Devlin turned his attention in the Sherrill Lectures given at the Law School 
of Yale University in 1957. The clear and dispassionate way in which the 
issues of criminal prosecution are discussed by such a brilliant mind as that 
of Sir Patrick Devlin ensures that these lectures are in themselves an out- 
standing contribution to the legal aspects of law enforcement in this country. 

The value of the revised and fuller treatment of the subject now published 
under the title, The Criminal Prosecution in England, is enhanced by its 
appearance at a time when the level of serious crime in this country is so 
high, and when there is so much public uneasiness as to the state of the 
police service that a Royal Commission has been appointed to look into the 
whole subject. The purpose of the lectures themselves and the present book 
is not so much to ascertain whether or not there is a case for any radical 
innovation or major reform of our legal system as to examine, in an objective 
and critical manner, the way in which the methods of prosecution are 
carried out today. Sir Patrick rightly stresses that in England, where there 
is no written constitution and where the behaviour of those concerned with 
the administration of the criminal law is so much more influenced by 
tradition than by legal rules, a proper understanding will only be obtained 
by observing the various legal processes in the light of their historical 
development. The author’s superb style and mastery of his subject enable 
him to conduct the reader briefly and effortlessly through more than seven 
centuries of change in the institutions concerned with the prosecution of 
offenders: one sees the rise and fall of the Grand Jury, the development of 
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and the changing functions of the magistracy and, finally, the emergence in 
the nineteenth century of the police system; thereby setting the stage for a 
detailed consideration of the procedure followed today. In discussing the 
contemporary scene it was perhaps fortunate that one of Her Majesty’s 
judges, in delivering the original lectures, was addressing a foreign audience, 
in that Sir Patrick thus found it necessary to explain, as it were from the 
inside, many of the subtleties and complexities of the English law, its 
procedure and administration. These so often tend to perplex the foreigner 
and to lead to over-simplification by the rationalistic or impatient reformer. 
With great dexterity the reader is then led to consider the procedure in 
prosecution of offenders in relation to such important matters as the rights of 
the citizen relative to the duties of the Crown, the powers of the Home 
Secretary and his influence on the police, the powers of search and the 
conduct of identification parades, the functions of the Attorney-General and 
of the Director of Public Prosecutions, the powers of the different criminal 
courts and their control over the detention of suspects before trial, the 
method of appointing judges, the relationship between the Bar and the 
Bench and the advantages of the division of the legal profession into 
barristers and solicitors. 

An outstanding contribution is the full discussion on the interpretation 
of the Judges’ Rules and the problems confronting the police in the interro- 
gation of suspects up to the point at which the necessary caution is ad- 
ministered. “The real significance of the caution is that it is, so to speak, a 
declaration of war . . . the suspect has formally become the accused.’ The 
learned author points out that the English system prides itself on having 
nothing to do with inquisitorial methods designed to get the accused to 
convict himself. ‘The balance on which the English system. works is that it 
combines the suspect’s right to silence with the opportunity to speak.’ And 
although Lord Justice Devlin agrees that in this country the law is weighted 
in favour of the accused, he is also aware that the system operates reasonably 
well; firstly, because ‘the average criminal is not a strong, silent man and 
has a tendency to talk’, and, secondly, because very frequently ‘silence tells 
against the accused’; psychologically it is difficult to imagine an innocent 
man not protesting and arguing on being arrested. Therefore, provided that 
the police act properly—and Lord Justice Devlin has a great confidence in 
the fairness of the police—the dilemma in which the English law puts the 
accused as to whether it is safer ‘to speak or not to speak’ is regarded as a 
perfectly just one. 

The police have two functions to perform in criminal cases; the first 
stage of the inquiry is to ascertain the guilty person, while the latter part of 
the inquiry is to assemble the evidence to prove the case against him. 
Detective novels are usually concerned only with the first stage whereas in 
reality, if the case is contested, the second stage is more difficult. The author 
rightly points out that ‘it is only because there is a general sense among 
policemen that the accused ought to be fairly treated that the English system 
works at all’, and further that ‘there is a convention that the police will act 
fairly and that the judges are the guardians of it’. Public approval or 
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disapproval will have a general influence on the conduct of the police, but 
it is important that it can also be expressed more directly by the judge, 
dealing with a specific case, who may in certain circumstances exclude 
evidence from the trial, whether it is legally admissible or not, because it is 
unfair to the accused. Lord Justice Devlin shows that under the English 
system ‘what the judge disapproves of, the Bar is unlikely to do, and if the 
Bar will not do it the police must conform’. In the last resort therefore the 
police are governed by the power of the judges to ‘make their views felt’. 

It was perhaps deemed as being outside the scope of these lectures that 
fuller consideration was not given to the conditions under which the ideal 
of fairness is fostered and maintained in the English police service. This is a 
crucial issue and the present difficulties of recruitment and of maintaining 
adequate conditions of service have an important bearing on it. The Royal 
Commission on the Police will see, it is hoped, the desirability of the police 
service being accorded the proper status that the work requires and that the 
country deserves. 

This book deals with fundamental issues of justice; it is, therefore, 
recommended not only to all those who are in one way or another engaged 
in the administration of the criminal law, but to the many citizens 
upon whose informed opinion our democratic way of life depends. Those who 
are inclined to feel that fundamental reforms are required in our legal 
system will benefit enormously from this deeply informative and objective 
study. It will, I am sure, make many consider that it is better ‘to bear those 
ills we have than fly to others that we know not of’. 

F. H. McCuintock 


THe CAmMPDEN Wonper. Edited by Sir George Clark. (Oxford University 

Press; 18s.) 

This analysis of the evidence concerning the Campden mystery of 1660 
consists of a brief introduction followed by Sir Thomas Overbury’s True and 
Perfect Account, which was first published in 1676. Then come the accounts 
of John Paget and Andrew Lang dating from 1860 and 1904. These are 
followed by two brief chapters entitled ‘New Evidence’, and by notes put 
together by Lord Maugham, which are careful and have value. The points 
of psychological interest set out by Dr Russell Davies do not seem greatly 
to advance our knowledge of the problem. 

The mystery has two aspects which are in effect distinct. The first relates 
to the execution of Joan Perry and her sons John and Richard for the 
alleged murder of William Harrison, steward to the Dowager Viscountess 
Campden. John Perry was the steward’s servant and accused his mother 
and brother of this murder; it would seem that he did not realize that his 
action would involve his own execution as their accomplice. 

The second and true mystery is concerned with the whereabouts of 
William Harrison during his two and a half years’ disappearance from 
Campden in Gloucestershere between 1660 and 1663. His tale, that he 
was captured at the age of seventy by men who carried him to Deal and 
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placed him on board a ship from which he was captured by Turkish pirates 
and landed in Smyrna, is rejected as a fabrication by all who have studied 
this strange episode. It is suggested that an examination of the Earl of 
Gainsborough’s manuscripts at Exton Park might throw light on this mystery. 
It does not seem likely that they would yield a true solution. To this 
reviewer the evidence seems to point to serious thefts by the steward from 
his employer. As Lord Maugham points out, the interregnum preceding the 
restoration of Charles II is likely to have a bearing on the problem. The 
return of an effective judiciary may have made action necessary. It is 
possible that Harrison made off with the sum of £140 belonging to his 
employer, which he claimed to have been stolen from his house. His son 
Edward was appointed steward in his place and there appears to be no 
evidence that William Harrison resumed his stewardship on his return. 
He did, however, take his place again as one of the feoffees of the grammar 
school at Chipping Campden. If this interpretation should be correct, 
Harrison’s disappearance would have been arranged with the help of his 
steward John Perry, who was perhaps responsible for placing Harrison’s 
hat and comb and his blood-stained band in the public highway. 

If this interpretation should be correct it would faully explain why 
Harrison did not come forward at the Perrys’ trial. He could not have done 
so without endangering his own liberty. It must be admitted that this 
solution would make Harrison a thorough-paced ruffian. Perhaps some 
careful reader will find a better answer. 

Davin MATHEW 


Tue OTuer Face. By Philip Caraman. (Longmans; 30s.) 

In the Preface to his deservedly popular Life in Shakespeare’s England, 
John Dover Wilson explained that he had omitted the greatest and most 
engrossing topic of all, namely religion, and promised to give it some day an 
anthology to itself. That day never came, and now Fr Caraman has partly 
filled the gap by this anthology of Elizabethan Catholic life. He has cast 
his net wide and gathered a variety of texts. From well-known printed 
sources such as Strype, from rare books and tracts that are inaccessible to 
most readers, and occasionally from unprinted sources at home and 
abroad, he has assembled some hundreds of contemporary comments that 
bring home vividly and authentically the everyday life of Catholics under 
persecution. Some extracts, such as Campion’s Brag, run to two pages or 
more while others are only a line or two. But each in its way illustrates some 
aspect of a vast subject. 

The anthology is by no means a new method of presenting the essence of 
an era with the greatest economy, but this is the first time it has been used 
for portraying the Elizabethan Catholics. With the matchless English prose 
and Fr Caraman’s own sensitive translations it could scarcely fail to be a 
success. Some will regret the absence of their favourites, but that is always the 
way with anthologies. There is no mention, for instance, of those great 
eccentrics, Thomas Tresham and Thomas Pound. I find the section on 
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Prayer the least satisfying and representative. There is not a hint of the 
lingering liturgical tradition or of the great part played by the Rosary. 
We are told (p. 176) only that Margaret Clitherow learned our Lady’s 
Matins because she had hopes of becoming a nun. Yet the little office of Our 
Lady was still the normal prayer of the educated lay Catholics and was 
constantly reprinted for them. But these are minor complaints. The book 
should stimulate others to produce similar anthologies of perhaps narrower 
compass and greater depth. There is material for one on the Mass showing 
what its enemies thought of it throughout this long reign. And perhaps Fr 
Caraman will give us one on the forty martyrs who have been chosen for a 
special cultus. 
GopFREY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


East ArricaN Cuiers. Edited by Audrey I. Richards. (Faber; 42s.) 

In 1893 Lugard, arguing for the establishment of a British protectorate 
over buGanda, maintained that the country should be ruled through its 
own native government which he thought would also be capable of supply- 
ing men to assist in the administration of the surrounding countries. 
The important work under review studies in detail the results of the 
application and extension of such a policy. 

Indirect rule was expedient as well as desirable in principle. Dr Richards 
remarks that it would have been impossible for the British with the resources 
at their disposal to rule the country directly. They have therefore tried to 
employ the traditional authorities wherever possible, while at the same time 
attempting to make of them the trained agents of a local government 
providing a range of social services. 

In an admirable concluding chapter to the thirteen essays describing this 
process among various tribes in Uganda and Tanganyika, Dr Richards 
argues that it has worked best with those peoples who had originally some 
form of centralized, hierarchical government. Yet from the detailed evidence 
of the essays on this group, it is clear that only the chiefs at the lowest level 
of the modern hierarchy are felt to be identified closely with the interests of 
the people. It can hardly be accidental that the party which was held to be 
responsible for the disturbances in Uganda some years ago chose to call itself 
the bataka, apparently the name of the traditional clan and lineage heads. 
The extent of the alienation of the chiefs from their people seems therefore 
to vary only in degree between the different types of indigenous society. 

One cause of this alienation is surely to be found in the application by the 
British of what can only be called a simple political morality whose main 
tenet seems to be efficiency. In the essay on the Nyoro it is pointed out that 
the standards expected of chiefs by the European administration are very 
different from those desired by the people. Instances of chiefs who have been 
dismissed for offending against these standards are given in the essays on the 
Sukuma. Although dismissals are mentioned in other essays, it is a pity 
that there is not more about them, because they often have important 
political consequences. 
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Great strain on the relations between chiefs and their people is also caused 
by the operation of the agricultural, veterinary and health regulations. 
It should be remembered that very often these have only been stringently 
applied since 1945 and there is a great deal of evidence from all over British 
Africa to show that they, more than any other single factor, have been 
responsible for uniting the peasants on whom they bear within the new 
African political parties. 

Such problems inherent to the policy of indirect rule will have to be faced 
by the forthcoming independent governments and therefore the documenta- 
tion provided by this book makes it relevant reading for anyone interested 
in the future as well as the past of Africa. 

W. J. ARGYLE 


Tue Victorians. By Sir Charles Petrie. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 30s.) 
The bigger the subject, the more books may (if they are good ones) be 
written on it. Once the history of the jute industry in early Hanoverian 
Dundee has been ‘done’, it need never be done again. But ‘the Victorians’, 
or even just ‘the social transformation’ over which they and the Edwardians 
presided—for how many books of the impressionistic and anthological 
kinds on such limitless themes it there not room? G. M. Young’s is of course 
the nonpareil, but there are many others and will be many more. It is in 
fact impossible for anyone of keen and interesting mind not to bring up 
something new, or throw new lights on old facts. But, alas! Sir Charles 
Petrie has not managed to do so. He has little new to say; his anecdotes are 
most of them old chestnuts; and the principles that underlie his selection 
of material are, to say the least, obscure. Even the illustrations are poor. 
Who is to read this harmless, aimless book? It’s no good for students. Even 
as an ‘appetizer’ it won’t do, for it is far too dull. Presumably Sir Charles’s 
books find those readers among the retired and the leisured in whose hearts 
sound chords readily responsive to his simple interest in such things as 
royalty, aristocracy, society gossip, bons mots, startling contrasts, sport, virtue, 
and amateurism. If they don’t know as much about nineteenth-century 
society as may be learnt from a good sixth-form text book, then this book 
may teach them something; but they’ll need plenty of enthusiasm for its 


author and his approach to carry them through it. 
G. F. A. Best 


In DeFENsE OF Reason. By Yvor Winters. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 42s.) 

If the first credential we demand of a critic, before we listen to his rationale, 
is that he should tell us what particular writers he thinks are good writers, 
Professor Winters has never been backward in presenting it: Elizabeth 
Daryush, for example, ‘the finest British poet since T. Sturge Moore’; 
Adelaide Crapsey, ‘who is certainly an immortal poet, and who has long 
been one of the most famous poets of our century’; and of course his wife, 
Janet Lewis, ‘one of the best poets of her generation, as well as one of the 
best fictionists’. 
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This might portend something new and exciting in the appraisal of 
modern literature, but seasoned readers of American criticism will know 
better (the book is largely a redaction of the author’s major essays, making 
many of them accessible in England for the first time). The central thesis, 
a rationalization of intransigence, bears out what wiseacres and dilettantes 
have always felt—that the influential poets of the ’twenties made a botch of 
the revolution in poetry. Ezra Pound, for example, ‘is merely a barbarian 
on the loose in a museum’: the automatic charges of barbarism, decadence 
and wilful obscurity are all here, detailed and applied to show how some 
Americans, hopelessly corrupted by the Romantic view of life which they 
often detested, ended by wrecking English poetry. 

Much of what Winters says could be allowed to stand. His exposure of 
the antinomies in T. S. Eliot’s criticism is now almost a routine, and his 
account of Wallace Stevens looks temptingly like the truth. And if the defence 
is almost entirely an attack—and a fairly conventional kind of attack at that 
—it is, honourably enough, in the service of an intent solicitude for reason 
and civilization. A post-Christian with a penchant for Aquinas, Winters 
adduces Gilson and Valéry to illustrate the intelligence of our time at its 
finest and most coherent. It may be that they do. But so far as poetry goes, 
the claims we have quoted for the fugitive talents of these ladies are too 
extravagant for one to believe that Winters is at all sensitive to the real 


poetic needs, and achievements, of our time. 
F. K. 


PIERRE TEILHARD DE CHARDIN: His Life and Spirit. By Nicolas Corte, 
translated, and with an introduction, by Martin Jarrett-Kerr, c.R. 
(Barrie and Rockliff; 15s.) 

After the success of The Phenomenon of Man it is only to be expected that, 
in addition to translations of other works of Teilhard, there will be quite a 
spate of books about him and his thought. The publishers of this one are to 
be congratulated at least for being the first in the field. Appropriately 
enough, if we are in for a feast of Teilhardiana, M. Corte’s contribution will 
serve as an apéritif—more exactly a cocktail. He himself says that ‘a short 
book must necessarily move within relatively narrow limits’. But he con- 
trives to give us, in the space of 115 pages, a biography of Teilhard, an 
exposition of Le Phénoméne Humain, a survey of some of the destructive 
criticisms that had appeared prior to 1957 (notably the article by Fr Bosio, 
s.J., published in La Civilta Cattolica), an account of the view of some of his 
more sympathetic critics and, finally, a chapter on the closing years of his 
subject’s life. M. Corte is himself essentially sympathique. Curiously, the one 
feature of the system of thought that he cannot accept is the evolution of the 
Biosphere from the inorganic Barysphere: like a good old-fashioned vitalist, 
he feels the need for an infusion of vita to account for the animation of the 
‘dead’ world of matter. There are those, of course, who would be content 
with a similar sort of process between Biosphere and Noosphere. The theory 
of the soul as ghost in the machine has an almost hypnotic appeal for 
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modern Christians. The translator has provided a text which flows easily 

and well, and has himself written a brief preface which is an interesting 

contribution to our understanding of the life and spirit of Teilhard. 
BERNARD TOWERS 


NOTICES 


GuIDE TO THE BrBtE is the first volume of an English translation of a 
useful introduction edited by A. Robert and A. Tricot (Desclée; 340 Belgian 
francs). The original edition of 1938 has been substantially revised: thus a 
completely new chapter on Inspiration has been provided by Pére Benoit, 
and full account has been taken of the many archaeological discoveries 
which have of recent years so influenced biblical studies. 


FAITH AND Fact Books continue to appear at monthly intervals, and recent 
additions include an authoritative introduction to THE EAsTERN LiTURGIES 
by I-H. Dalmais, o.p., THE CuHristiAN CALENDAR by N. M. Denis-Boulet 
and CHrRisTIAN PHILOSOPHY IN THE MippLE Aces by Philippe Delhaye. 
Specially written for the English edition is Robert Speaight’s THE CurisTIAN 
THEATRE (8s. 6d., which is the price of each volume in the series), which 
provides a historical survey from medieval liturgical drama to T. S. Eliot. 


THe Fontana Lisrary has extended its range by including paper-back 
editions of such important books as H. A. L. Fisher’s History or EuROPE 
(two volumes, 9s. 6d. each), Mario Praz’s THE Romantic Acony (7s. 6d.), 


already established as a classic study of Romantic literature ‘under one of its 
most characteristic aspects, that of erotic sensibility’, and Bernard Beren- 
son’s THE ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE (8s. 6d.), whose glory is 
necessarily somewhat dimmed by the inclusion of only a very few of the 
illustrations. 


THE Famiuies OF OuTREMER, The Creighton Lecture for 1959 (The Athlone 
Press; 4s.), reflects the special authority of Sir Steven Runciman, this 
time in considering the feudal nobility of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem, 1099-1291. Another important lecture is that given by Professor 
David Knowles to celebrate the centenary of Lord Macaulay (Cambridge 
University Press; 3s. 6d.). ‘More than any other writer of history he 
illuminates the men and the literature of the past not by analysis, but by the 
communication of his own intense appreciation.’ 


Tue CaTHouic MARRIAGE MANUAL (Hale, 21s.) is described by its publishers 
as ‘the complete book of practical guidance and inspiration on every aspect 
of married life’. It is written by the Rev. George A. Kelly, Director of the 
Family Life Bureau of the Archdiocese of New York. 


Anp I SHaty Be HEALED (Heinemann, 21s.) is the account, written by 
herself, of Edeltraud Fulda’s miraculous cure at Lourdes in 1950, officially 
recognized by the Church in 1954 only after long investigations. Written 
in the form of a day-to-day diary, it is a simple and sincere record. 








